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Total of Exports | Shipping Board Considers Plan eee Test, Maen Collection 


ior Two Months © 
Sets New Record Vice Chairman Plummer Disagrees With Proposal That 


int ; Swath: | A television invention employing an 
All of Remaining Ships Be Sold, Pointing to Value aa tathehe taakk oe te ae: 


tached to the ordinary radio set as easily 


Experiment With Simple Appa- 
ratus Said to Be Successful. 


Mr. Lamont Finds January 


and February Figures Ex- | 


ceed Other Similar Pe- 
riods Since War. 


Import Expansion 


Also Is Recorded 


Non-agricultural Trade Expect: 
| Chamber 


ed to Maintain Growth in 
Shipments to Other 
Countries. 
Non-agricultural commodities, particu- 


larly manufactured goods, now consti- 
tute so great a proportion of the total 


tinuance of expansion in this field should 


add to the pace of the growth in for- | 


eign sales, despite the relatively sta- 


tionary position of agricultural exports,” | 
the Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. 


Lamont, stated April 1. 
Mr. Lamont’s statement was made in 
connection with the figures on the for- 


eign trade of the United States for the. 
show | 


first two months of 1929 which 

that exports established a record for any 

corresponding period since the war. 
Increase in Imports. 


Imports during January and February 
also increased over the corresponding 


period of 1928, the increase amounting | 


to about 7 per cent, while the increase 
in exports was 20 per cent, Mr. Lamont 
said. His statement follows in full text: 

The exports of the United States (not 
counting reexports of foreign goods) 
during the two months January and 
February totalled $916,000,000 which is 
the largest sum ever exported during 
the first two months of any year except 
during the war years and those immedi- 
ately following when prices were far 
higher. Allowing for the difference in 
prices these are record figures by a large 
margin. The first two months of the 
year usually represent considerably less 
than one-sixth of the total exports for 
the entire year, and if ensuing months 
show similar gains, the total for 1929 
might approach or even exceed $6,000,- 
000,050 as against $5,128,000,000 in 1928. 

Exports Gained 20 Per Cent. 


Exports for these two months were 20 
per cent greater than in the correspond- 
ing months last year, and 14 per cent 
greater than in January and February, 
1925, which were the previous post-war 
record. 

The most notable point is that this 
gain in exports was not at all due to ab- 
normal conditions, such as exceptionally 


large exports of some crude product or | ‘alle 
exceptional advance in prices of major | ‘L 


It was primarily the re- | 


commodities. 
sult of immense exports of advanced 
manufactured goods. The class of fin- 
ished manufactures accounted for a gain 
of $109,000,000 out of the total increase 
of $151,000,000. Exports of 
manufactures were valued at $432,000,- 
000 or over one-third more than in the 


corresponding months of 1928. These are | Jished in the issue of April 1. 


xp n le- | text of the section of the statement deal- 
pends upon the efficiency of American in- | 


of | 


commodities the exportation of which de- 


dustry and the skill 
American exporters. 
The biggest item of finished manufac- 
tures and also the one which shows the 
greatest gain is that of automobiles, 
trucks and other products of the automo- 
tive industry. These were reported to 


and energy 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


« Reports on Weather 
To Airports Expanded 


Data Sent From Washington 
On Automatic Printers. 


Twice daily weather reports from sta- 

tions in the United States and Canada, 
including upper-air data from 20 aero- 
logical stations, now are being trans- 
mitted by teletype printers from Wash- 
ington to airports at Hadley Field, N. J., 
Bellefonte, Pa., and Cleveland, 0., the 
Weather Bureau announced April 1. The 
full text of the Bureau’s statement fol- 
lows: 
_ The new service was put in operation 
in February as an addition to the pro- 
gram of weather information already 
available to aviators and others along 
this air route. 

Regular twice-daily weather reports 
from stations in the United States and 
Canada, including upper-air data from 
about 20 aerological stations, are now 
transmitted morning and night by tele- 


In Emergency; Several Offers Pending. 


Pursuant to the terms of shipping/saying that this would come about in 
j due course. 


islation, the Shippi Board ‘adu- 
rig roe cae It does not cost the Board more than 


ally is disposing of the Government’s | 999,000 a year to maintain its present 
war-time fleet, and now is considering a Jaid-up fleet, Mr. Plummer declared. The 
plan to scrap 150 of the approximately ‘figure of $2,000,000 cited by the Cham- 


| year ago. 


immediately 
exports of the United States that “con- i vs 


| visions of the 


finished | 
| section of 


500 vessels in its laid-up fleet, the Vice- 
Chairman of the Board, E. C. Plummer, 
declared orally April 1. 

Commenting on resolutions adopted by 
the Transportation Committee of the 
of Commerce of the United 
States, recommending changes in exist- 


ing shipping policy, Mr. Plummer de- 
clared he felt the Board “has performed 


|a good job” since taking over the Gov- 


ernment merchant marine more than 10 
He disagreed with the pro- 
posal of the Committee that the Board 
dispose of its remaining 
vessels and become a regulatory body, 


Public Construction | Voluntary Chain Stores 


Of Toll Bridges by 
Issuing Bonds Urged 


Financing Said to Be Simpli- 


fied by Government Aid 
Offered Under High- 


way Act. 


Construction of public toll bridges, 
financed by revenue bonds, to be re- 
tired by the earnings of the bridge, is 
suggested by the Chief of the Bureau 
of Public.Roads, Thomas H. MacDonald, 
as a method to provide necessary struc- 
tures on public highways as the alterna- 
tive for building of private toll bridges. 

“The public can build a toll bridge 
with money borrowed on the security 
of the anticipated toll revenue,” said 
Mr. MacDonald. “It can repay the debt 
with these revenues and free the bridge 
as soon as its cost is repaid.” 

Granting of Federal Aid. 

Mr. MacDonald also pointed out that 
the problem of the public financing of 
toll bridges had been simplified by the 
so-called Oldfield amendment to the 
Public Highway Act for granting Fed- 
eral aid in the construction of publicly 
operated toll bridges. Under the pro- 
amendment, it was ex- 
plained, one-half of the cost of construc- 
tion can be paid outright by the Federal 
Government and the State can finance 
the remaining half by the collection of 


The statement by Mr. MacDonald was 
made in the course of testimony given 
before the House Committee on Roads, 
in which he summarized the results of 
an investigation into toll bridge con- 
struction in United States made by the 
Bureau of Roads. The full text of the 
the statement dealing with 
types of bridges and earnings was pub- 
The full 


ing with publie 
bridges follows: 
The Columbia River Interstate Bridge 
is a combination highway and _street- 
railway bridge over the Columbia River 
on United States Route 99 at Portland, 
Oreg. It is a publicly operated bridge 
owned by the Columbia River Interstate 
Bridge Commission. It was built-in 1917 
at a cost of $1,683,556, and information 
from the auditor of the commission 
shows that its total operating income 


financing of major 


|ber’s committee, he said, is based on 
| misinformation. 

| It is inadvisable to scrap the entire 
‘fleet of laid-up ships at this time, the 
vice chairman said, because they are 
‘of extreme value in an emergency. He 
jcalled attention to the fact that two 
|years ago approximately 100 of these 
|reserve vessels were used to transport 
| the surplus grain cargo of the North- 
|west, resulting in a substantial saving 
|to the farmers. 

The Board now has _ several offers 
pending for certain of its laid-up vessels 
| Which would be reconditioned and em- 

] 


Column 7. 
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Are Estimated at 55,000 


In the United States there are 375 


volumtary chain store organizations with | 


,& membership of 55,000 retail stores, 
| compared with 800 regular chain store 
| organizations with 60,000 stores, accord- 
ing to information obtained by the De- 


;partment of Commerce, and announced | 
| April 1. The statement follows in full | 


text: 

Three general types of 
chains are recognized: (1) That cre- 
ated through the initiative of a whole- 
| saler; (2) that which comes out of a 
cooperative buying organization of re- 


tailers, and (3) that which brings to- | 


gether in one organization a group of 


wholesalers as well as groups of re- 
tailers, 


Farm Price Average 


_ Advanced in March 


Index of General Level Is 14. 


| Points Higher Than Two 
Years Ago. 


| The index of the general level of farm 
prices advanced from 186 to 140 per cent 
of the pre-war level from February 15 
to March 15, the Bureau of Agricultural 
| Economies, Department of Agriculture, 
has Just announced. At 140, the index 
is three points higher than on March 
15, 1928, and 14 points higher than in 
March two years ago. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

The advance of four points since Feb- 
ruary 75 is accounted for by a seasonal 
advance in the farm price of horses and 
mules, a sharp advance in the price of 
hogs, moderate price advances of all 
other meat ‘animals, corn, cotton, and 
|apples, and slight advances in the farm 
price of wheat, flaxseed, hay, milk cows, 
butterfat, and chickens. The upiurns in 
these commodities, however, were par- 
'tially offset by a seasonal decline in egg 
prices and minor declines in farm prices 
,of oats, barley, potatoes and wool. 

Hog prices continued to advance from 
|February 15 to March 15. At $10 per 
{hundred pounds on March 15, the farm 
'price was about 13 per cent higher than 
in February and nearly 34 per cent 
j higher than in March of last year. 
|Higher farm prices of hogs have been 
due primarily to the rapid falling off 
jin receipts. Receipts at seven primary 
jmarkets during the four-week period 


voluntary | 


in 1926 was $533,291, of which approxi-|ending March 16 were about 22 per cent 


mately $40,000 was from street-railway 
traffic and the balance from the high- 
way | traffic. This publicly operated 
bridge earned a net operating income in 


1926 of about $480,000, or 29 per cent | 
|of the original cost. At this rate of ,advances from February 15 to March 15, 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 


5.) 


a similar period 
ending February 16 and approximately 
82 per cent lower than receipts during 
‘the corresponding period last year. 
While hog prices were making sharp 


|smaller than during 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.) 


Historic Document on Colonial Warfare 


In America Is Given to National Library 


| Pamphlet Provides Contemporary Narrative of French and 


Indian War; Other Recent Gifts Reviewed. 


Still another gift from the 
Brothers exhibition of rare Americana at 
the Library of Congress, has just been 
announced, has been made to that institu- 


| tion by Charles Sessler, a book dealer of 
Philadephia, who has donated the ini-| 
portant pamphlet “Relacam do combate ' 


Maggs | 


type printers to these airports. Trans- | que tiverao os Francezes com os Inglezes 
mission of the reports begins promptly | aonde se referem as proezas, que estes 
at 8:15 a. m. and 8:15 p. m., and con- | tem feitos; com algumas noticias da 
tinues for 20 minutes. 
break of 25 minutes for exchange of 
reports between the airway stations 
themselves and for other necessary traf- | ment follows: 
fic over the wire. At 9 o'clock the send- | 
ing of weather reports from Washing- 
ton is resumed, usuall yfor about 25 min- | 
utes more. , : 
‘Tne reports are sent at a uniform) 


bon, Domingos Rodrigues, 1756. 


narrative, in Portuguese, of the loss « 
Fort Bull by the English in the French 
and Indian War, and is pessibly the 


There is then a| America, e tomada do Forte Bull,” Lis-. 
This relation gives a seudemperins 


first published account of the affair, The | 


tional Library—the continued gifts and 
manifestations of practical aid on the 
part of individuals in Europe and in 


\ America who are themselves dealers in 


books and manuscripts. 

Gabriel Wells, the New York book 
dealer, presented a Homer’s “Iliad” of 
1488, the first edition, and, later, an oil 
portrait of Johann Gutenberg, by an un- 
-known artist, thought to have been 
painted about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, which Mr. Wells ac- 


. | companied with a leaf from the Guten- 
The full text of the Library’s state-| berg Bible. Mr. Wells also made possible 


the Library’s acquisition of the 1746 
manuscript of the hymnal of the Ephrata 


Cloisters, the “Turtel-Taube,” in a copy | 


once owned by Benjamin Franklin. 
Wilfred M. Voynich, the London dealer, 
presented an early fourteenth century 


| ae 
terests, it is pointed out, have affiliations 
! 

| 


rate of about 40 words a minute, and | 
rare received in typewritten form on tape | 
» at the airports. The new method enables 
the airports to receive a far more com- | 
plete list of reports, and: much more 
promptly than formerly, At Hadley 
Field, Bellefonte, and Cleveland these 
reports are charted and used in connec- 
tion with detailed weather information 
furnished to fliers. Copies of the map 
are also posted and made accessible to air 
mail and commercial pilots, 


| 


consequences of the French victory were,/manuseript on vellum of the Book of 
according to Parkman, sufficient to retard | Decretals, the “Liber Sextus,” of Boni- | 
English operations in the direction of face VIII. Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach of 
Oswego, and to give the French time for| New York and Philadelphia acquired the 
securing all their posts on Lake QOn-! extraordinary collection of Peruvian and 
tario, The Library’s source material for| Mexican manuscripts later presented to 
the colonial period is appropriately the National Library by Edward S, 
stengthened by the accession of this pub-| Harkness of New York, and counseled 
lication, hitherto lacking. |with him in this disposition of it. 

Mr. Sessler’s donation further illus- | Kirkor Minassian of New York pre- 
trates a phenomenon which is remarked A 
in the widened public interest in the Na- [Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] \ 
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as a loud speaker, was reported to have 
been demonstrated in Berlin, in broad- 
casting a motion picture, states the 


American Trade Commissioner at Paris. 
George R. Canty, the Department of 
Commerce announced April 1 in a state- 
ment which follows in full text: 

The apparatus appears to be concerned 
only with the long-distance transmission 
of moving pictures. The inventor has 
been perfecting television inventions 
for some time, and this is his latest. 

The tests were described as indicating 
that the machinery was capable of pro- 
jecting ordinary motion pictures by wire 
or wireless to several receivers in dif- 
ferent places simultaneously. 

In the demonstration the attendant 
turned a button and immediately a pic- 
ture appeared in an aperture of a square 
frame similar to a mirror holder, Pic- 


| [Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


| Germany Regaining 
Dominant Position in 


World’s Dye Market 


Commerce Department Re- 
views Recent Develop- 
ments in Chemical 
Industry. 


The German chemical industry, as the 
result of the operation of international 
cartels, has partially regained its for- 
mer dominance of the world’s dye mar- 
| kets, it-was stated April 1 by the De- 
partment of Commerce, in a discussion 
of Germany’s chemical development in 
1928. 

Germany, it was pointed out, now 
holds first place in the production of 
synthetic nitrogen fertilizer, producing 
one-half of the wolrd’s supply, and 


the world’s potash market. 
The statement follows in. full text: 
The. policy of consolidation and ex- 
pansion which has characterized the 
operations of German chemical pro- 
ducers during recent years was continued 
in 1928, a survey of the German chem- 
ical industry just issued by the Depart- 
ment reveals. 
| Extension of Cartel. 
; Survey, the German Dye Trust, repre- 
senting approximately one-third of Ger- 
man chemical production, concluded 


| 
j 


and Italian chemical firms and acquired 
a half interest in a large American 
photo-chemical plant. In addition _ it 
officialiy ratified the Franco-German dye 
pact of 1927. 

In February of the current year it in- 
creased its holdings in a Swiss company 
by $50,000,000, a move believed to be 
the forerunner of further foreign in- 
vestments. The most likely 
mentioned in this connection include a 
Swiss dye company, and Dutch and 
French rayon firms. All of these in- 


| 


in the United States. 
In the potash branch of the industry, 


have been abandoned, but reorganization 
three 
dye 


the formation of 
Outside of the 


has resulted in 
major companies, 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


President Urged to Support 
Legislation for Flood Relief 


President Hoover was requested on 
April 1 by a delegation of Alabamans, 


| headed by Senators Heflin and Black and 
| Governor Bibb Graves, to include in his 
| message to the coming special session 
| of Congress recommendations for the re- 
habilitatign of the flood-stricken South- 
ern States. 

Governor Graves made an oral report 
to the President on the losses sustained 
by Alabama as a result of the recent 
floods, the total of which he placed at 
$13,500,000. ‘T*hese losses were distrib- 
uted, he reported, as follows: 

Losses to cities, $4,500,000; losses to 
| the country districts, $3,500,000; losses 
to highways and bridges, $2,500,000, and 
damage to public buildings, $3,000,000. 
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Revenues Will Be Largest of 


a cerned, by the provisions of the revised 
Any Fiscal Year Since 1921, rules for the government and _ practice | 


« a of the Court of Appeals of the District | 
Is Forecast of Secre lof Columbia effective December 1, 1927, 
tary Mellon. 


except as to the admission of attorneys, 
according to orders issued by the court 


Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture Also Is Notified 
Henry Ford Will Con- 


sider Invitation. 


|}as made public by Secretary 


, shares with Fresee virtual monapoly of | 


During the past year, according to the | 


agreements with British, French, Swiss | 


prospects , 


| wholesale 


| stock 
| taking as the prices moved upward, ac- 


_ the Department of Justice April 1 


Gain Ascribed in Part 
To Profits on Stocks 


Steady Upward Trend of Values 
Of Commodities and Securi- 
ties Considered to Be 
Controlling Factor. 


Income-tax collections for March, rep- 
resenting the first installment of pay- 
ments on incomes earned in the calendar 


| year 1928, will be approximately $595,- 
| 000,000, and tax receipts for the pres- 
|ent fiscal year, as a result, | 


will 
greater than in any fiscal year 
1921, it was stated orally April 1, by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon. 

Receipts for March have disclosed an 
unusual and unanticipated increase in in- 
dividual tax payments, said Secretary 
Mellon, who expressed his belief that 
individual payments will exceed corpora- 
tion payments in this fiscal year for the 
first time in history. Treasury figures, 
Mellon, 
did not divide individual and corporation 
receipts. 


Expectation Is Surpassed. 


Mr. Mellon’s information was 
effect that the increase in individual 
payments, which has been continuous 


since the tax revision measures began! 


to cut down the high brackets of the 
surtax, had taken an upward movement 
well beyond early Treasury estimates. 
Those estimates made allowances for 
an incerase in individaual payments, but 
the colelctions were announced as having 
gone far beyond them. 

While it is now assured that the De- 


partment will conclude the.current year, 
| with a surplus of satisfactory size, no 


estimates which could be described as 
approaching accuracy were forthcoming. 
The oral statement was made, however, 
that the surplus will incerase accord- 
ingly as the estimates of tax receipts 
are exceeded by actual collections, with 
the possibility of many changes due to 
appropriations that may result from 


| Congressional action prior to June 30. 


Treasury expectations as to the total 
for March, as announced by Mr. Mel- 
lon, will differ from the official figures 
contained in the Department’s daily. con- 
dition statement. The statement’s fig- 
ures on receipts thus far made public 
represent a carryover from the preced- 
ing month, since the collectors of in- 
ternal revenue each month make re- 
turns to the Department which neces- 
sarily include receipts of the last several 
days of the previous accounting period. 
For that reason, the daily statement 
figures appear to exceed the actual 
March collections. 


Causes of Increase. 


An explanation was offered by the 
Treasury that the great increase in tax 
receipts, particularly in the individual 


| paymentse, had been due to the general 
. \ | trend of commodity and security values. 
the report discloses, plans for a trust} 


_This trend has been steadily upward 
since late m 1927, Treasury records 
show, and it was said orally that at no 
time has there been opportunity for 
losses. There has been, as 
well, the unprecedented activity in the 
market which resulted in_ profit 


cording to the explanation. 

_With these factors augmenting the or- 
dinary revenue producing sources, there 
was also the increases shown in capital 
stock transfer taxes—obviously greater 
as the turnover in stocks expanded. The 
result was described as an “enormous” 
increase in the earnings of individuals 
who are now paying taxes on it. 


Five Anti-trust Suits 


Affect Film Concerns 


Pending Cases Reviewed by De- 
partment of Justice. 


Five cases involving alleged violation 
of Federal anti-trust laws by motion pic- 
ture concerns are now pending in the 
courts, according to an announcement by) 
, in 
which the Department summarized the 
cases and the principles of law on which 
each proceeding is predicated. Following 
is the full text of the statement: 

In the Division of the Department of 
Justice having charge of matters involv- 
ing alleged violation of the Sherman 
Antitrust Law, a summary has _ been 
prepared showing the present status of 


| cases involving allegations of violations 
| of law against different firms and cor- 


porations engaged in the moving picture 
industry, and a statement as to the 


| principal investigations pending to as- 


certain the facts relative to alleged vio- 
lations of law. There are at the present 
time in the courts five cases, as follows: 
United States y. Metro-Goldwyn Dis- 
tributing Corporation and others; United 
States v. First National Pictures, Inc., 
and others; United States v. Paramount 
Famous Lasky Corporation, and others; 
United States v. West Coast Theaters 
and others, and United States v. Bala- 
ban & Katz Corporation, and others, 
The case against the Metro-Goldwyn 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


x 


i? 


be | 


since 


to the 


effective April 1, 1929. 
| The full text of the orders follows: 

It is ordered that all appeals to this 
court from the Patent Office shall be 
governed by the provisions of the re- 
vised rules for the government and prac- 
tice of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia effective December 
1, 1927, in so far as the same are rele- 
vant to said appeals, and which said rules 
are hereby adopted as the rules of this 
court in such appeals until further no- 
tice. 

Provided, that the foregoing order 
shall not be applicable to the admission 
of attorneys, Lut such admissions shall 
be made according to Rule II of this 
court as the same is now in force. 

Rule 13 of the Court of Customs Ap- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


‘Mandamus Refused 
To Compel Federal 


Purchase of Silver 
Producers Organization and 
Associates Not Entitled 
To Maintain Action, Is 
Ruling of Court. 


The American Silver Producers Associ- 
ation and certain corporations engaged 
in production of silver are not entitled 


to maintain an action for a writ of man- , 


damus to compel the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Director of the Mint 


to make purchases of silver as provided 
by the Pittman Act, enacted during the 


ot Appeals of the District of’ Columbia, 
in an opinion handed down April 1. 

Without considering the merits of the 
case, the Court sustained the dismissal 
of the petition for a writ of mandamus 
by the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. 

Provisions of Law. 

The Pittman Act provides, the opin- 
ion explains, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to break up and 
sell silver bullion, and for every such sale 
of silver bullion immediately to direct 
the Director of the Mint to purchase in 


equal to the amount melted up and sold. 
The purpose of the Act, it states, is to 
conserve the stock of gold, provide silver 
for subsidiary coinage and for commer- 
cial use, and assist foreign governments 
associated with the United States in the 
World War. 

The allocation of any silver for sub- 
sidiary coinage was to be regarded as 
sale or resale, the Act provides. Allo- 
cations were made for subsidiary coin- 
age, the opinion states, but purchases 
were not made to take the place of the 
silver so allocated. 

The appellants contend that a manda- 
tory duty was laid upon the Secretary of 


Arigculture and Forestry 
!eording to an announcement by Chair- 


Vorld War, it.was-held by the Court, 


| 


s | 
the United States an amount of silver! tem 


|gage Corporation. 


ae : . F 
jketing System, handling normal crops, 
‘as well as surpluses, 


Head of Wheat Pool 
In Canada to Appear 


Nation-wide Marketing System 
Controlled by Farmers Selling 
Through Central Boards 
Advocated. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, will testify on farm relief legis- 
lation before the Senate Committee on 
April 3, ac- 


man MeNary (Rep.), of Oregon, as the 
final week of hearings opened April 1. 

The Committee expects to hear the 
President of the Canadian Wheat Pool, 


| A, J. McPhail, on April 4. 


Senator McNary said that he had not 


|been definitely advised whether or not 


Henry Ford, who has been invited to 
testify, would accept the invitation. A 
communication received late March 30, 
from Mr. Ford’s secretary, E. G. Liebold, 
said that the automombile manufacturer 
would give his attention to the request 
early the following week. 

The telegram from Mr. Liebold reads 
as follows: 

“Your telegram of March 26 has been 
received and is being held for Mr. Ford’s 
attention which will no doubt be given 
early next week.” , 

A telegraphic reply from Mr. McPhail, 
in response to an invitation to testify, 
also was received by Senator MeNary, as 
follows: 

“JT will arrive in Washington Wednes- 
day evening, April 3.” 

Various proposais for the machinery to 
be set up in connection with a program 
of farm-relief legislation were outlined 
April 1 by witnesses. appearing before 
the House Committee’ on Agriculture. 
According to the testimony, one plan 
called for the creation of a Federal Farm 
Board left largely to its own judgment 
in the manner of operation, while another 
proposal suggested that such a_ board 
acting in conjunction with stabilization 
corporations, designed to assist and de- 
velop cooperative marketing organiza- 
tions of farmers. (The report of the 
hearing before the House Committee will 
be found on Page 3.) 

Marketing System Proposed. 

A plan for nation-wide marketing sys- 
controlled by farmers, with com- 
mgdities organized as separate com- 
mercial units, distributing and selling 
through central marketing boards, was 
outlined to the Committee by B. F. 
Yoakum, Western railroad builder and 
president of the Empire Bond and Mort- 
Mr. Yoakum’s state- 
ment follows: 

The farmers need a Federal Farm 
Board and temporary financial assistance 
for organization expenses and to handle 
surpluses. But, most of all, they need a 
genuinely efficient Farm Commodity Mar- 


They need a sys- 


tem by which they can sell and dis- 


the Treasury to immediately direct the| tribute their products, place this indus- 
Director of the Mint to purchase a cor-| try on a permanent, stabilized basis, and 
responding amount of silver. |get better prices year after year. | 
Not Entitled to Sue. | “Marketing is the very first essential. 
In. holding that the appellants were| “A successful system must be able to: 
not entitled to maintain the action, the| 1, Control distribution and marketing; 
opinion of Justice Van Orsdel states!2, Market effectively and economically} 
that there was no showing that they|3. Operate on a large scale in all avail- 
would be financially benefited by the! able markets; 4. Control a major part.of— 


issuing of the writ. 

“Neither does it appear,” it continues, 
“that the defendants were under any 
obligation to purchase silver from the 
relators or that they have any silver 
which they could sell to the defendants.” 

“Not having the necessary legal in- 
terest upon which to claim the writ on 
their own behall, it logically 
| that they are not in a position to claim 
it on behalf of others who might have 
such an interest. Assuming, for the 
purpose of argument, though it does not 
clearly appear from the record, that 
relators would be indirectly and re- 
motely benefited by the purchase of 
silver from others, this interest is too 
indirect and remote to entitle them to 
the writ.” 


Right to Sue Denied 
Citizen of Russia 


Court Bases Ruling on Lack 
Of Soviet Recognition. 


The Court of Claims, on April 1, de- 
cided that a citizen of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of Russia cannot sue the United 
States in that Court. The decision was 
rendered in an,action brought by the 


Russian Volunt®er Fleet 
United States. 

Judge Sinnott, who delivered the opin- 
ion, reviews the various cases covering 
the point in issue and concludes as fol 
lows: 


follows | 


against the | 


| in 


|any comomdity it undertakes to market; 


| [Continued on Page 3. Column 2.) 


Trade Mark for Oils 


Termed Descriptive 


“Take It Yourself”? Held to Ex- 
| plain Selling Method. 


| ‘The Commissioner of Patents, Thomas 
/E. Robertson, has just held that the 
mark’ “Take It Yourself” is not regis- 
as a trade mark for oils and 
|greases. The Standard Oil Company of 
| . . 
|New Jersey had sought registration of 
the label for use in connection with 
pumps for dispensing gasoline, “from 
which the purchaser may obtain the 
gasoline upon the insertion of a coin 
into the device.” i 
The words of the mark, the opinion 
|of the Commissioner states, “very 
|clearly state the manner in which the 
goods are to be merchandised,” and 
the mark therefore is not registrable 
because it is descriptive. Cases are cited 
in which such marks as “Drive It Your- 
self,” ‘“Dry-Dip,” and “U-Put-On,’ ‘have 
been held to be descriptive and not 
registrable. ee 
“In view of the common practice in 
grocery stores and cafeterias of permit- 
ting the customer to help himself and 
of the fact that measuring pumps have 
been invented and patented to be used 
connection with automatic vending 


trable 


« “This Court must take judicial notice mechanism, so that a person, by deposit- 
of the fact that recognition has been de- jing the proper coin in a slot, can get 
nied by the Executive and the State De- the desired amount of gasoline,” the 
partment to the Union of Soviet So-| Commissioner declares, “it is evident 
cialist Republics in Russia. The right that the mark would indicate to pur- 
given an alien to sue the United States chasers that they did mot have to be 
in section 155 of the Judicial code, supra, | served by an individual, but could ‘take’ 
is a great privilege—one arising out of the goods in whatever way they were 
comity between nations.” |arranged to be taken and make appro- 

“We must conclude that Congress, priate payment therefor.” 

The full text of the opinion will 
be published in the issue of April & 


+ 


[Continued on Page 10, Column.7.] | 
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Five Anti-trust Suits | Investigation Declared to Show Evidence 


Of Illegal Practices in Election in Texas 


. Change Is Opposed 
In World Court Plan | 
~ By Senator Johnson 


Now Before Courts 
Affect Film Concerns 


‘House Committee Reports on Expenditures in Campaign 
And on Allegations of Fraud. 


Chief Coordinator Directs That No Open Market Purchases 
Be Made If Contraband Stock Is Available. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


New Formula for American 
Entrance Is Said Not to 
Provide a Solution 
To Problem. 


The so-called Root formula for the en- 
trance of the United States into the 
World Court provides no solution for the 
problem, Senator Johnson (Rep.), of 
California, said in a statement discussing 
the proposal and its relation to the 
reservations to the protocol adopted by 
the Senate. A summary of Senator 
Johnson’s statement was published in 
the issue of April 1. 

The full text of 
statement follows: 


The stage is set, apparently, to take 
the United States into the League of 
Nations Court. Three years ago, the 
Senate passed its resolution adhering to 
the Court with five reservations, the most 
important of which, the fifth, provided 
that the Court should not, without the 
consent of the United States, entertain 
any request for an advisory opinion 
touching any disputed question in which 
the United States has or claims an in- 
terest. 

This reservation was not acceptable 
to other members of the Court, and we 
were saved from ourselves by the refusal 
of certain other nations to consent to 
our conditions. In November, 1926 
President Coolidge in a memorable 
speech at Kansas City, said that the 
situation had been sufficiently developed, 
so that he felt warranted in saying that 
he did not intend to ask the Senate to 
modify its provision, Thus, the matter 
has rested until this year. 

Position Altered. 

Recently, our country, cap in hand, 
has gone to Geneva, a suppliant for re- 
consideration of the proposition we have 
consistently maintained until the present. 
The most eminent of our international 
jurists, most of them kindly disposed 
toward the League of Nations Court, 
and some of them intimately connected 
with it, have constantly and very ear- 
nestly opposed the rendition of advisory 
opinions by the Court; and the fifth 
reservation, around which the con- 
troversy has raged, was actually pre- 
pared in collaboration of those friendly 
to the Court, and at least one great 
international jurist intimately connected 
with the Court. What caused the sud- 
den metamorphosis from the position an- 
nounced by President Coolidge in No- 
vember, 1926, to the precatory attitude 
of February and March, 1929, is to many 
of us an unsolved mystery. | : 

Mr. Root has meet with a committee 
of jurists in Geneva, and with a pleni- 
tude of compliments, doubtless deserved, 
the eminent jurists have amended the 
reservation of the Senate. These dis- 
tinguished jurists extol their work in 
highest terms, and here the American 
inferiority complex, so familiar in inter- 
national affairs, makes the welkin ring 
with plaudits. 

From the newspaper accounts, Mr. 
Root took to Europe one thing and brings 
back somthing entirely different. In the 
report written by Sir Cecil Hurst and so 
enthusiastically agreed to by the Geneva 
jurists, the United States would join the 
court, and thereafter, if advisory opinions 
were sought in which the United States 
claimed an interest, a protest might be 
filed, which, if unavailing and still per- 
sisted in, might entitle the United States 
to withdraw from the Court “without anv 
imputation of unfriendliness or unwili- 
ingness to cooperate generally for peace 
and good will.” ; 

Approval of Senate. 

How naive! The agreement having 
thus been so kindly made at Geneva 
for us, there is nothing remaining to be 
done to Solve the vexed question of ad- 
visory Opinions and the participation of 
the United States in the Court of the 
League than for the Senate to sign upon 
the dotted line. 

advisory opinions are as vicious as 
they have been represented to be by the 
friends of the Court and its participants 
if the United States in 1926 could not 
safely join the Court unless in advance 
it were agreed that no request for an 
advisory opinion, in which the United 
States has or claims an interest, should 
even be entertained, if the Senate was 
right in its former conclusion, the pres- 
ent suggested solution 
all. 
; If the United States enters the Court 
induced by the delightfully artless pro- 
posal that it may withdraw, after a con- 
troversy concerning advisory opinions, 
it requires no prophetic vision to under- 
stand exactly what will result, The ex- 
pression which has 


Senator Johnson’s 


is no solution at 


; been so persuasive 
With our people, “the sua of the 
world,”” and the insistence of our own in- 
ternationalists, will keep us in. We'll be 
a party to all of the wrong that, it has 
been asserted, flows from advisory 
opinions, An endeavor to withdraw from 
the Court—and who would make it 
or how it would be made, no one knows 
—would be met with sucha storm of pro- 
test all over the world, and particularly 
from our own organizations which are 
constantly secking to take us into Europe 
that withdrawal as a practical matter 
would be utterly impossible. And it 
will be observed that in Sir Cecil Hurst’s 
reports, _so ardently advocated by the 
Geneva jurists, the question of whether 
a majority or the whole council should 
be united in the request for advisory opin- 
ions was softly sidestepped. It would 
seem obvious therefore if advisory opin- 
lons are so objectionable, we ought not to 
join the League of Nations Court. 
Peculiar Problems Presented. 
; The realities of the present day forbid 
it, We are the creditor nation of the 
world. We are none too well liked. We 
have peculiar interests, and possibly pe- 
culiar international problems, This Na- 
tion should not submit itself to any 
tribunal presided over by a foreign judi- 
ciary. This is without criticism of the 
judges of the World Court in the slight- 
est degree, Their eminence and their 
ability readily may be admitted, but even 
judges possess a love of country, and 
even judges have sympathies, and judges, 
alter all, are human. Nothing better 
illustrates this than the condition today 
in our country, What a difference there 
is between the actions of those judges 
who believe in prohibition, and those 
who do not, and the preat Antisaloon 
organization has learned the lesson that 
the law in which they are interested 
should be administered by those who are 
sympathetic with it, and they have acted 
accordingly, 
Take a_ homely 
illustration: 


, 
Ss 


example by way 
Assume 


of 
that in a single 


| 
j 
j 


Utilization by Government -depart;cated property from the Bureau of Cus- | 
ments and establishments of seized/toms should reimburse it for all ex- 
liquors, alcohol and property intended! penses incurred. 


Pending Cases Involving Al- 
leged Restraint of Trade 


Several thousand Mexicans or “natu- 
ralized Mexicans” for whom poll taxes 
were paid, voted in the recent elections 


| for the unlawful manufacture of liquor, | 


It is usual, therefore, when making} 


Controversies Adjusted Af- 
fecting Weavers and Spin- 
ners, Shoe Workers, En- 


presiding judges and their canvass by | 
the county commissioners.” The report) 
says: 

“On the basis of unofficial returns for | 


transfers from the Customs Service to 
arrange for the payment of all charges 
chanical, or scientific purposes, is sug-|made by that Bureau in the particular 
| gested by the Chief Coordinator, Maj.! seizure ‘transferred to another Govern- 
'Gen. H. H. Rousseau, in a bulletin just} ment Bureau. 


made public. | Survey to Be Made 


The bulletin, sent to the heads of all! 7 : 
departments and establishments, points! Of Prospective Needs 


out that a considerable saving has been| 
effected by the transfers of seized 


| instead of purchssing supplies in the 
| open market for official, medicinal, me- 





2.—In the supervision of the distri-| 
li and alcohol. It suggest that | bution of confiscated ee et 
Or? Se eee —— “*|their own areas, the area coordinators | 
no ne of eros on be | Should at suitable intervals, and “_ 
quantities Im excess of <0 gallons | than twice a year, make a survey of the 
made until inquiry has been made a prospective needs for alcohol and other | 
the coordinator of the area in bie ‘| confiscated property of the various Gov- | 
the alcohol is to be used, or of the C lel) ernment activities within their areas, at 
Coordinator, with a view of determin-|ihe same time making contact with all 
ing whether seized alcohol ae available | United States district attorneys, United 
> ee ae a 'States marshals, a or 
a expense ss a P as nis » Cus- 
; , ment agents, and officials o e Cus 
curred by purchase in the — market.'toms Service in places where customs 
The bulletin quotes the —. ge seizures usually are made, with the view 
—. ‘can gir the B ci of | to determining whether or not the needs 
Me Ore ustoms 4n 7 h ‘of Government activities can be met 
ect 3 — a gl from seizures within their own coordi- 
reasury n s : 
Ys } ent) nating areas. 
reached at a conference in March, ma Distribution of confiscated alcohol and 
covering methods of distribution of! other property is so hedged about with 
seized liquors. law and departmental regulations that 


Method of Distributing this office has adopted the policy that 


~~ 6 : area coordinators themselves shall su-! 
Seized Alcohol Prescribed pervise the distribution of alcohol with-} 
The full texts of those sections of the|in their respective areas. 


The partici- 
bulletin dealing with the authority for pation of Federal business associations | 
and the methods of distribution, follow: 


in such matters should be limited to “4 
i i i i rover t offi- 
A considerable saving has been effect-| Placing of interested Governmen 
ed by the eae of confiscated Cials in contact with officials of the Fed- 
liquors and alcohol to Government de-| eral courts or other custodians of stores 
partments and separate establishments, | 


of seized property. 
and it is suggested that no purchase of; 3—In his distribution of confiscated 
denatured alcohol in quantities in ex- Property, 





Reviewed by Depart- 
ment of Justice. | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Distributing Corporation is brought in 
the United States District Court for Chi- 
cago and constitutes a criminal informa- 
tion charging producers, distributors and 


|exhibitors of motion picture film with 


agreeing not to furnish and not to ex- 
hibit films for the duration of a labor 
dispute between one exhibitor and the 
projecting machine operators’ union, to 
make effective a lockout. 

The case against the First National 
Pictures organization was brought in 
the District Court for the Southern Dis- 


| trict of New York and the trial has been 


concluded except filing of briefs. In this 
case a petition was filed in April, 1928, 
asking an injunction, and the case con- 
cerns an arrangement among principal 


| producers and distributors of motion /pic- 


ture films not to deal with an exhibitor 
who fails to comply with credit regula- 
tions formulated by them, and who fails 
to pass a credit committee established 
and maintained by the defendants. 

Injunction proceedings were brought 
in the Southern District of New York 
against the Paramount Famous Lasky 
Corporation, which had been concluded 
except filing of briefs. The case deals 
with an arrangement among the de- 
fendants for the enforcement of arbitra- 
tion awards on contracts between any* 
one of them and an exhibitor, by refusals 
on the part of all defendants to deal with 
an exhibitor who fails to comply with an 
arbitration award. 

In the Southern District of California 
was 


in Hidalgo county, Texas, the House 


Special Committee created to investi- 
gate Presidential, Vice Presidential 
and Congressional campaign expendi- 
|}tures said in its report made pub- 
| lic by its chairman, Representative Lehl- 
bach (Rep.), of Newark, N. J., on 
April 1. 

| The report summarizes expenditures 
of the Republican and Democratic Na- 
| tional Committees, saying the total 
| net amount raised in behalf of both those 
| national tickets was $19,622,046. The 
report embraces testimony taken in 
Texas, 

| The right of the new Minority Leader 
of the House, Representative Garner 
(Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., to his seat, in 
| Congress, is “clear,”” his nomination be- 
|ing as “clean as a hound’s tooth,” the 
| Committee said. Mr. Garner _ testi- 
| fied, according to the report, that 
money spent in his primary 
as shown in _ his reports sent 
| Austin and to Washington, was consid- 
| erably under $400 and that in the last 20 
| years he has not spent as much as $10 
| a year in any campaign until the “Hard- 
in campaign,” referring to the candi- 
| date against him in the last primary. He 





emphasized in his testimony, the Com-| 


mittee said, that he “took no interest in 
local political affairs.” 


‘Vote in Bexar County 
‘Reviewed by Committee 


| In Bexar County, Tex., in the 14th analyzed in detail in the report of a| 


|Congressional District, represented in 
{the 67th to 70th Congresses by Repre- 
jsentative Wurzbach (Rep.), of Seguin, 
Tex., the Committee said, it is aware 


Bexar County, made by the county clerk 
from his set of returns, the majority 


of Representative Wurzbach for the en-| 


tire Congressienal district was 259, and 
the official returns of Bexar County made 
by the county commissioners reduced 
; Wurzbach’s majority by 568 and_ the 
; Congressional district was carried by 
McCloskey by 309.” 

The Committee said it received at 
stated intervals reports of the Republi- 
can and Democratic national committees, 
| which were “scanned by the members of 
the Committee and the details discussed 
| from time to time.” 
| The Republican national 
| — 


| Janu 


committee, 
ing the supplementary report from 
ry 1 to February 28, 1929, shows 


|the total net amount raised in behalf of | 


1 


| the Repubfican ticket to be $10,111,409.73 
‘and the total amount expended to be 
| $9,510,636.30. The Democratic national 


test |COmmittee, including the supplemental | 
= “ho | Teport from January 1 to February 28, | th 


| 1929, shows the total net amount raised 
jin behalf of the Democratic ticket to be 


| $7,347,018.80 and the total amount ex- | 


pended to be $7,276,058.38. 
Loans Were Obtained 


By National Committee 

There is included in the total of money 
‘raised by the Democratic national com- 
mittee loans to the committee from four 
banks and one individual to the amount 
| of $1,600,000. The details of these re- 
|ports on receipts and expenditures were 


|similar committee, which was submitted 
jon February 28, 1929, being Senate Re- 
|port No. 2004 of the 70th Congress, sec- 
|ond session. 


| gineers and Carpenters. 


Eleven new labor disputes were 
|brought before the Department of Labor 
for settlement in the week ended March 
'30, according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Direc- 
jor of the Department’s Conciliation 
| Service. F 
At the close of the week, there were 
a total of 35 strikes before the De- 
partment awaiting settlement and, in ad- 
| dition, a total of 19 controversies which 
|had not reached the strike stage. Five 
adjustments of labor disputes are re- 
|ported to have been made. 
New Controversies Listed. 

The following is a list of the new 
\labor disputes showing the name of the 
|company or industry affected, the nature 
of the dispute, the craftsmen concerned, 
the status and cause of the dispute and 
e number of workers involved: | 

| Beaver Avenue Church, Des Moines, 
| lowa.—Strike. Craft, lathers and _ car- 
|penters; status, adjusted; cause, juris- 





| 


| diction; workers involved, 5. 

| Wilkes-Barre Weaving Company, 
| Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Strike. Craft, silk 
| weavers; status, pending; cause, ask 8- 
‘hour day; 30 per cent wage increase; 
| workers involved, 90. 

| Dufwin Theater, Portland, Oregon.— 
!Controversy. Craft, engineers; status, 
| pending; cause, employment of engi- 
|neers; workers involved, 21. : 
New England Southern Manufacturing 
Company, Pelzer, S. C.—Strike. Craft, 
| spinners and weavers; status, adjusted; 
‘cause, object to new system; workers in- 


| volved, 2,500. 


an area coordinator has the! 
cess of twenty (20) gallons be made 
until inquiry has been made of the co- 
ordinator of the area in which the alco- 
hol is to be used, or of the Chief Co- 
ordinator, with the view of determining 
whether or not seized alcohol is avail- 
able at locations where it can be trans- 
ferred at an expense less than would be 
incurred by purchase in the open 


choice of two procedures, either of 
which has the entire approval of this 
' office. In one case, the coordinator 
himself makes application through the 
United States district attorney to the 
court having jurisdiction over the con- 
\fiseated property, requesting that the 
property desired be turned over to him, 
the area coordinator, for further dis- 


an information filed against the | 
West Coast Theaters and others, the 
charge being that an arrangement was | 


carried on between the West Coast com- | , : : 
panies owning theaters in California and | are pending in the courts of Texas and | 


e oa - | an election contest is impending in the} 
per ws ae coe | House of Representatives, yet this Com-| 
Guanine orletiky _ a exhibition of Mittee has no choice but to report the | 


: esults of its inquiry.” 
films, namely not to deal with other | Te 4 ? meet 
exhibitors until the expiration of that | After setting forth a description of | 


that “suits of various character involv- 
ing this iss.e” (conduct of the official | 
canvass of the votes in Bexar County) | 


| 


Industrial Fiber Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio.—Strike. Craft, twisters; status, 
| pending; cause, proposed wage cut 2% 
cents per yard; workers involved, 200. 

Brandon Mills, Greenville, S. C.— 
iStrike. Craft, carders, spinners and 
| weavers; status, pending; cause, object 
[to methods and wages; workers in- 
| volved, 1,200. 


The Committee received a number of 
suggestions both from some of its own 
members and from other sources, that 
special investigations be made of the 
recipients of substantial sums of money 
from the respective national committees, 
the details of the expenditures by these 
recipients not being set out in the re- 
ports of the respective national com- 
Elliott Fisher Company, 


tribution to Government activities. 
Under this procedure, if it is agree- 
to the court, the United States 


market. 

Area coordinators shall charge them- 
Ns ce i aac aia able 
selves with the duty of supervising with- 3 ; 
in their own areas the distribution of Marshal is authorized to turn over upon 
confiscated alcohol, liquor and property order of the area coordinator - 
designed for the unlawful manufacture quantities of the confiscated — bed 
of liquor, to such Government activities the latter may desire to distribute. 
as may be able to utilize them for offi-| Upon completion of the distribution of 
cial, medicinal, mechanical or scentific property involved in any onc seizure, 
purposes. the area coordinator files with the court 

Methods of distribution: a list of the distributions made, to- 

1—At a conference held in the Of- gether with receipts for the same, which 
fice of the Chief Coordinator in March, completes the transaction as far as the 
1925, at which representatives from the area coordinator is concerned. . ts 
Department of Justice, the Bureau of! In this case the area coordinator s 
Prohibition and the Bureau of Customs, Charged with the responsibility of see- 
Treasury Department, attended, it was) (ng that the alcohol is turned oved to 
agreed to turn over to the Offce of the Federal officials only for official Govern- 
Chief Coordinator for distribution all ment purposes, and that the orders of 
confiscated alcohol, liquors and other, the Court in regard to denaturization 
property when such disposition was au- ete., if any, are fully complied with by 
thorized by the Federal courts con- the receiving activity. This procedure | 
cerned. Certain stipulations were made Saves court officials considerable clerical 
at this conference. work and has been most successful in 

The Bureau of Prohibition agreed to New York City ~vhere very large quanti- 
turn over for distribution all eonfiscated ties of confiscated alcohol are distributed 
property of every kind providing a need, every year. 
for this material could be found in any Receiving Departments 


Government activity. The Bureau of % . 
Customs, however, made the stipulation To Arrange With Courts 
4.—The other method 


that in view of the fact that their ex-; open to the 
penditures for storing, guarding and ad- ayea coordinator is to place the proper 


prority. The trial of this case had been 
set for April 15, 1929. 
Similar Case in Chicago. 

In the District Court of Chicago an 
injunction is sought against the Balaban 
& Katz Corporation and others, which 
proceedings were begun in December, 
1928, the charge being of the same na- 
ture as that filed against the West Coast 
Theaters in California. 

On December 26, last, a petition was 
filed in the District Court for the West- 
ern District of Oklahoma against motion 
picture theater owners of that State al- 
leging restraint of interstate commerce 
in motion ‘picture films by a conspiracy 
to prevent nontheatrical exhibitors of 
motion pictures from securing films and 
film service. That same day a consent 


* : | 
decree was entered in this case along the | 


lines to be obtained by the Government 
in the petition as filed. 

Inquiry and study is also being made 
relative to certain other acts and prac- 
tices in the industry. These relate to 


monopolizing the: use or exhibition of | 


films by ownership of many theaters; 


contracts by producers with exhibitors | 


who own many theaters giving priority 
for exhibition with a covenant not to per- 


mit competitors to exhibit in the same | 


territory for a given time, in some cases 
53 weeks; engrossing the supply of films 


developments in Bexar County, the Com- 
mittee said the state of facts “obviously 
| points to the conclusion that changes 
| were made in the official returns during 
the time between their delivery by the 


Changes Announced 
In Foreign Service 

Matthew E. Hanna Assigned 

| To Managua as Coun- 

| selor. 


Matthew E. Hanna, now counselor of 


|the American Embassy at Lima, Peru, 
has been assigned counselor of Legation 
at Managua, Nicaragua, it has just been 


announced by the Department of State. | 


The statement follows in full text: 
J. Preston Doughten, of Delaware, has 
resigned as consul, London, England. 


| Managua, Nicaragua. 
Frederick P. Latimer, Jr., of Connecti- 
cut, vice consul now detailed to the For- 


| Matthew E. Hanna, of Ohio, now coun-) 
selor, Lima, Peru, assigned counselor, 


| mittees. 
These suggestions, it was stated, were 
; accompanied by no specific allegations 
of misuse of money by these recipients 
|and supported by no evidence. The Com- 
;mittee after deliberation declined to 
jinitiate such investigations. 


Witnesses Allege 


‘legal Practices 

| The Committee says numerous wit- 
| nesses were produced from various parts 
|of Hidalgo county, Texas, to testify that 
|poll tax receipts were furnished illegally 
to Mexicans, that alien Mexicans were 
|Imported, that illegal polling practices 
| were permitted, that citizens’ Republi- 
can tickets were rejected as mutilated 
for trivial and illegal grounds, and that 


other improper practices were permitted. | 


The Committee says it quotes only typi- 
cal instances from several of the wit- 
nesses, as the testimony of other wit- 
nesses would be “simply corroborative.” 

The report adds: “The Committee gave 
‘careful attention to the testimony and 
has read all briefs and statements filed 
jconcerning the Hidalgo county election 
and is of the opinion that throwing out 
the returns from the Weslaco district 
; Was utterly without justifiable grounds. 
Throwing out the votes from this district 
deprived the various candidates for Pres- 


Underwood, 
Hartford, Conn. — Controversy. Craft, 
{metal polishers; status, unclassified ; 
cause, wage dispute; workers involved, 


| 200. 

L. O. Bouquin Company, Oil City, 
|Pa.—Lockout. Craft, building; status, 
| pending; cause, report not yet received; 
workers involved, not stated. 

Building, Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Contro- 
| versy. Craft, building; status, ad- 
justed; cause, nonunion _ carpenters; 
workers involved, 26. 

Strour and Stritter, Lynn, Mass.— 
\Strike: Craft, stockfitters, cutters and 
j\lasters; status, pending; cause, union 
lrecognition and wages; workers in- 
volved, 300. 

Fair Sex Shoe Company, Lynn, 
Mass.—Strike. Craft, stockfitters cut- 
ters and lasters; status, pending; cause, 
union recognition; workers involved, 100. 

Five Disputes Settled. 

Following is a list of adjustments of 
|labor disputes reported showing the name 
of the company or industry affected, the 
|nature of the dispute, the cause of the 
dispute, the terms of settlement and the 
/number of workers involved: 

New England Southern Manufacturing 
Co., Pelzer, S. C.—Strike. Craft, weavers 
and spinners; cause, object to new sys- 
item; terms, new system dropped and old 


vertising the sale of confiscated seizures officials of the receiving departments in 
were made from a reimbursable fund, contact with the United States district 
they must insist in usual cases that Gov- attorney, and permitting them to ar- 
ernment departments receiving confis- range with the court for taking over 
: <a }such materials as they desire. In the 
vidual surrounded by less prosperous| transfer of large quantities of confis- 
neighbors; that those who are less for-. cated material, this procedure is not ob- 
tunate believe themselves impoverished jectionable. 
by their rich neighbor. Imagine the sug- 5.—In all transfers of confiscated 
gestion that the grave concerns of the property, the attention of the receiving 
rich one should be submitted to a forum officer should be called to the fact that 
presided over by his poorer brethren, who; confiscated liquors, alcohol, and other 
look askance at his riches and his pros- property transferred to the custody of 
perity, and who feel deeply the injustice)a Federal activity for official use, are 
of the disparity in riches between them Government property and should be 
and him. strictly accounted for in the same man- 
If the rich neighbor were to submit ner as regularly purchased stocks of the 
himself to the judgment of those about same commodities. 
him under these circumstances he would! In every case where a transfer of 
be written a moron. But what would confiscated alcohol or liquor is made, 
be thought of those in his own house- the area coordinator authorizing the 
hold, who endeavored to beguile him into transfer will forward to the head of the 
a tribunal where he might be subjected department or bureau concerned in 
to the decision of those who detested: Washington a report in duplicate giving 
him, and believed that his prosperity a description of the contraband and the 
was the result of their misfortune. - quantities transferred. The Chief Co- 
Possibility of Controversies. ordinator will be furnished with one 
-ourse 2 esa : , copy of this report. 
a a I am De — e that the 6.—In localities where representatives 
great nations do not submit to a com- a » are ats 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Court. But|°f Government departments are sta- 


|eign Service school in the Department, 


for exhibition by over-buying to prevent 
competitive exhibitors from obtaining 
films. 


Report to Be Made Public 
On Salvaging Submarines 


Upon completion of the duty of the 
Navy Board to investigate and report 
on safety and salvage of submarines, 
Rear Adm. Joseph Strauss, retired, of 
New York, who was recalled to active 
duty to serve on the board, has been 
ordered back to the retired list. The 
report of the board will be made public 
within a week, it was stated orally at 
the Department of the Navy. 


The board was organized in July, 1928, 


as a direct result of the S-4 disaster off 
Provincetown, Mass. More than 5,000 
suggestions for safety devices were con- 
sidered by the board. Recommendations 
are made in the report to the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Other members of the board were: Dr. 
S. W. Stratton, president, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, chairman; 
Dr. W. R. Whitney, Research Labora- 


assigned vice consul, San Salvador, El 
| Salvador, 

William J. McCafferty, of California, 
}now third secretary, Managua, assigned 
| consul, Chihuahua, Mexico. 

| Ralph Miller, of New York, vice con- 
sul, now detailed to the Foreign Service 
school in the Department, assigned as 
vice consul, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

| Sheldon T. Mills, of Oregon, vice con- 
sul now detailed to the Foreign Service 
school in the department, assigned as 
| vice consul at La Paz, Bolivia. 

| James B. Pilcher, of Alabama, vice 
}consul now detailed to the Foreign Serv- 
ice school in the Department, assigned 
as vice consul, Nanking, China. 

Horace H. Smith, of Ohio, vice consul 
jnow detailed to the Foreign Service 
|school in the Department, assigned to 
|the legation, Peking, China, 

L. Rutherford Stuyvesant, of New Jer- 
| sey, vice consul now detailed to the For- 


eign Service school in the Department, | 


| assigned as vice consul, Calcutta, India. 
| Mannix Walker, of the District of Co- 
}lumbia, vice consul now detailed to the 
| Foreign Service school in the Depart- 


ident, Vice President, and United States 
| Senator of upwards of 1,000 votes.” 

| The Committee found that “the voting 
of thousands of Mexican citizens or 
jnaturalized Mexicans for whom the Baker 
{machine paid poll taxes was overwhelm- 
ingly established by the evidence.” The 


!or practically all Republican—was “gen- 
erally practiced.” 
|clared the throwing out of returns was 
| tainted with fraud in various forms and, 
|it said, should be investigated by a 
special assistant attorney general on the 
{ground that “the reference of the sit- 
‘uation to the local United States at- 
;torney for the district would serve no 
juseful purpose.” 


| She Anited 


Published every day in the year except Sundays 
The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, at Tw 


‘Committee also found that throwing out | 
| as mutilated numerous ballots because | 
|of trivial irregularities—a large number | 


The Committee de- | 


Established March 4. 


method continued; workers involved, 2,- 
500. 

Modern Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass.— 
Strike. Craft, shoe workers; cause, al- 
leged violation of agreement; terms, 
union recognized; workers involved, 350. 

American Benberg Corporation, Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn.—Strike. Craft, textile 
cause, wages; terms, allowed increase; 
open shop, no discrimination; workers 
involved, 3,000. 4 

American Glansstoff Corporation, 
Elizabethton, Tenn.—Strike. Craft, tex- 
tile; cause, wages; terms, allowed in- 
crease, open shop, no discrimination; 
workers involved, 2.140. ; 

Building, Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Strike. 
Craft, building; cause, nonunion carpen- 
ters; terms, union carpenters to be em- 
ployed; workers involved, 26. 
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Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Telephone: 
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we had better remain out entirely than 
to go in and refuse to submit a legiti- 
mate controversy; and what controversies 
might be submited the wit of man can- 
not foretell, It may bé a fair fetched 
supposition, but suppose the “I’m Alone” 
case Were broyght into the Court. How 
much consideration among Europeans, 
who hate our prohibition laws, would 
there be for the United States? 

Take our Mexican policy, possibly right 
in this instance upon the theory the end 
justifies the means—a policy though, 


tioned, it is the policy of the Office of 
the Chief Coordinator to insist that lo- 
cal officers accept and receive in behalf 
of their bureaus such alcohol or other 
property as may be turned over to them 
by local district courts, 

If no representative of a department 
is present in the place where the alco- 
hol is to be transferred, an officer of 
another Government activity acting in 
behalf of the receiving department may 
be requested to accept and receive con- 
fisecated property providing, of course, 
will furnish 


| ment, assigned vice consul, Barranquilla, | 
| Colombia, | 
| Gilbert R. Willson, of Texas, now con-| 
sul, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, assigned | 
| consul, Lagos, Nigeria, 
| Noneareer Service: i 
| George H. Barringer, of Virginia, now) 
vice consul, Quebec, appointed vice consul, | 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 
Earl W. Eaton, of Texas, now vice | 
consul, Ensenada, appointed vice consul, } 
|Ciudad Obregon, where a new office is| 
| being opened, 


tory, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.; Thomas A. Scott, Mer- 
ritt Chapman, Scott Salvage Co., New 
York, and Rear Adm, D. W. Taylor, re- 
tired, former chief naval constructor, 
and now a marine architect, 
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which is the survival of the old Metter- the receiving department 
nich policy of legitimacy, whereby the him with the necessary 
status quo must be maintained at all make shipment to the point whe 
hazards, and revolutioi must be always alcohol is to be used or stored. 
destroyed. Suppose it should turn out 7.—W hen alcohol is to be denatured 
we have backed the wrong horse there,! Prior to being turned over to a Govern- 
and the revolutionists, by a miracle, pre- Ment activity, the judges of the several 
vail. If Mexico were a member of the United States district courts usually 
Court, it is not inconceivable what might prescribe that denaturization shall take 
be our complexities. y place in the presence of a United States 
The niceties of the Monroe Doctrime| marshal or his representative. In this 
and our attitude in Central America are event, a representative of the receiving 
always in question. Who can now fore-| department shall also be present in order 
see whither our foreign debts and loans that proper supervision may be made of 
will lead? |the denaturization and the necessary 
Of course, it may be said we would not | chemicals ‘supplied. nt 
submit such matters to the Court, but) 8-—-While most of the requisitions are | 
once let us become a member of a foreign! made for denatured alcohol, many Gov- 
tribunal and refuse to submit ourselves | ernment activities are receiving quanti- 
to it, and what a welcher we’d be called| ties of pure grain alcohol to be used 
by the world in general, and our own for medicinal, scientific and mechanical, 
internationalists in particular. and other Government purposes. | 
What have we missed, for our own| Whether or not pure grain alcohol will 
country or in our world’s desire for prog- be turned over to Government activities 
ress and peace, by not being a part of| is also a matter to be determined by the 
the League of Nations Court? Have! judges of the several courts having 
we failed in any duty, or have we been! jurisdiction over the seizures. 
less tenacious of our peaceful purposes, | 9.—Ip many cases, particularly where 
or our desires to aid humanity ? |pure grain alcohol is desired for scien- 
We have gone on our way, endeavor-|tifie purposes, an accurate analysis of 
ing to lighten the world’s burdens un-| pure grain alcohol is necessary before 
der armament, and to assist in every|the department or activity interested in 
worthy cause, We have been enabled|the seizure can state whether the alco- 
to accomplish some results because we! hol will meet its requirements, In such 
have retained our freedom of action. If; cases it is mandatory, if Government 
we imperil that freedom of action, we| facilities, for making analyses of alco- | 
not only endanger our own safety, but|hol are available locally, for the area 
make it impossible to play our independ-| coordinator to have enough specimens 
ent role in which, and only in which,;of the seizure analyzed to indicate the 


authority to 
re the 


block there lived upon a corner in a_ we can do the good that all of us woula| probable quality of the entire lot. 


pretentious mansion, a very rich indi-| wish to do, 


f 


sg 
: » 


Where Government facilities are not 


Captain Regnier to Help Pre- 
pare Philippines Report. 


Captain Eugene Regnier has been 
loaned by the Department of War to 
act as aid to the Secretary of State, it 
was stated orally, April 1, by the Secre- 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson. 

Secretary Stimson explained that Cap- 
tain Regnier was winding up some of the 
details of his administration of the 
Philippine ilslands and was thoroughly 
familiar with this work. Secretary Stim- 
son said that his annual report was not 
yet completed and that Captain Regnier 
would assist him with this. 

When asked if the appointment of a 
military aid to a Secretary of State was 
a new precedent, Secretary Stimson said 
he did not know, but that he could not 
understand why his predecessors had not 
had aids in the past. This did not 
mean, however, that he was a militarist, 
he said. : 

The Secretary of War, James W. Good, 
questioned as to whether any other Cabi- 
net members had military aids said he 
did not believe so. 


available for making a test of the alco- 
hol, the department making the inquiry 
in regard to a certain lot of seized alco- 
hol should be asked whether or not it 


would be willing to pay the cost of hav-| the bulk of the paper products dropped | 
ing a number of analyses made by local! in volume from 183,414 tons to 174,469 | 


commercial laboratory. If local facili- 
ties are not available for the accurate 
determination of analysis of confiscated 
alcohol, the receiving department should 
be so notified before alcohol of an un- 
certain quality is shipped. 


Canadian Exports 


Of Paper Decrease 


Total Value During February 
Placed at $11,201,114. 


Exports of pulp and paper from Can- 


ada during the month of February of the |' 


current year were valued at $14,399,942, 
a decrease of $1,736,256 from the Jan- 
uary total ‘and of $1,271,846 compared 
with February, 1928, according to a re- 
| port just issued by the Canadian Pulp 
| and Paper Association, states the Paper 
Division, Department of Commerce. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Exports of wood pulp during February 
comprised 56,137 tons (short ton of 2,000 
pounds) valued at $3,182,828 as against 

| 64,303 and $3,403,212 during the corre- 
| sponding month last year. Reductions oc- 
curred chiefly in exports of mechanical 
groundwood and sulphate pulp. Exports 


of unbleached sulphite were about on a 
level with last year, while exports of 


bleached sulphite increased from 18,064 
tons to 20,758 tons, or approximately 10 
per cent, 

Exports of newsprint which comprise 


tons and in value from $11,822,383 to 
$10,615,726. Wrapping paper exports 


| Were about the same while shipments 


| 


ing February was $11,201,114, 


of book and writing papers increased. 
The total value of paper exports dur- 
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Placing of Premium | 
On Surplus Output | 
Of Farms Opposed 


Plans to Provide Relief to 
Agriculture Submitted at 
Hearing of House 
Committee. 


Beina 
States Daity 


Nation-wide Marketing 


BY THE UNITED 


5. Encourage the support of coopera- 
tives and producers; 6. Be easily oper- 
ated with maximum efficiency and mini- 
' muni cost; 7. Prevent overproduction.” 
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System Controlled 


By Farmers Through Boards Advocated | 


| 
Senate Committee on Agriculture to Hear Views of Secre-| 
tary Hyde on April 3. 


om Page 1.] 


| 
| 


inéffective bodies, working perhaps at | 
cross-purposes and competing with each 
other, you will have one strong and povw- | 
erful agency, with ample scope and re- | 
sources, responsible and capable, able to | 
do what is required. 





Candidates Passing 


Medical Corps Tests 


Examinations to Be Held 
July 12-16, Department of 
War Announces; 60 
Vacancies Exist. 


Commissions Await | Chemical Treatment of Lumber for Export 
To Tropics Urged to Check Damage by Ants 
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| Precaution Declared to Be Necessary to Prevent Continued 


| Proper chemical treatment of wood 
| intended for use in construction in the 


| Tropics will immunize the wood from 


| the attacks of termites and check the 


Reduction in Exports to Latin Nations. 


treating wood, he explained, which come 
| under the category of proprietary treat- | 
ments. Brush treatments on the other | 
hand are ineffective. The speaker dwelt | 
|on the termite-resistant untreated Amer- | 


The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
April 1, 1929. 


10 a. m.—Representative Tilson (Rep.), 
of New Haven, Conn., majority leader 
in the House, called to report to the 
President on the progress in the House 
of legislation to be considered at the 
special session of Congress. 

10:30 a. m.—Gen. James G. Harbord, 
of New York, president of the Radio 


| movement to abandon the use of lumber j ican woods such as California redwood 
lin these countries, it was pointed out|and pitchy southern pine which have 


: Corporation of America, called to discuss 
{radio matters. 


, he formulation and op-| These requirements include the follow- | ne | All candidates for the Medical Corps! j; : rch 3 , iven satisfactory servic der certain : ; 
Prepevels Sow Tae Syee | : “Handiing surpluses and marketing | 7 P| ine statment isseed March 30 by hele Hasreated Sealed of most, 11 a. m.—Representative Fish (Rep.), 


eration of the proposed Federal farm | 


“,oara were presented on April 1 at the 
farm-relief hearing before the House 


| ing principles: 

“J, Farmer Ownership and Control. 
“2. Commodities as Separate Com- 
| mercial Units—Each farm commodity 





Committee on Agriculture. 

One plan would establish a Federal | 
farm board and build up its organization | 
and formulate its policies, functioning 
with the leaders of agviculture, and not| 
necessarily through cooperative associa- | 
tions. Another scheme contemplates a| 


| 
| 
| 


organized and operated as a separate, in- | 
dependent commercial unit, imposing no 
expense on any other commodity. 

“3. Commodity Marketing Boards.— 
One for each commodity composed of | 


cooperatives and producers or their | 
nominees, directing the general distri- | 


normal crops are merely different phases | 
of the same problem. Stabilization and 
marketing should, therefore, go hand in| 
hand. By the Federal Farm Board cer- | 
tifying each Commodity Board as a 
Stabilization Corporation, the two func- 
tions would be combined, with advan- 
tage to both. 


“Stabilization will establish credit and | 


facilitate financing. If wheat prices, for 
instance, are stabilized under a perma- 
nent plan, certified as a Federal Agency, 
financial institutions will feel assured 


Federal farm board operating in con-/pytion and marketing of the product 


junction with stabilization corporations, 
and practically forcing farmers to enter | 
cooperative organizations. 
Surplus Premium Opposed. 
Stabilization corporations should not 


they represent. | 

“4, Federal Charter or License.—To | 
| be issued to farm commodity marketing 
organizations when and as organized and! 
| certified by the Federal Farm Board. | 
“5. Only One Charter or License for | 


| 


;in extending liber@l credit on wheat, and 
overnment would not be called upon 
nance marketing or surpluses. 
“The machinery must be simple, direct, 
without unnecessary ‘complications. 
Otherwise: it will be unworkable. The 
plan I propose contains only three ele- 


the G 
to fi 


place a premium on surplus production, | Each Commodity.—One strong organiza-| ments: 


as is contemplated in most plans, such 
as that offering the tariff price above 


the selling price on the exportable sur- | 
plus of wheat, in the judgment of the! 


American Rice Growers Association, 


Homer L. Brinkley, Lake Charles, La., | 


representing the association, testified. 
J. W. Brinton, Lincoln, Nebr., repre- 


senting the Nebraska Wheat Growers | 


Association, propounded a plan which 


he called a “triple scheme” by which | 


stabilization corporations for each com- 
modity under regulation of a_ strictly 
hedged in Federal farm board would 


operate through district and State co-| 


operatives, which in turn would be based 
on local associations. 

A feature of the scheme proposed by 
Mr. Brinton would be a Federal appro- 
priation of $400,000,000, most of which 
would be used to finance the stabiliza- 
tion corporations and their subsidiaries, 
the State and local cooperative associa- 
tions. He said that such a revolving 
fund would be required to set up a 
business-like structure. 

Federal Control Proposed. 

Proposals for control by which farm- 
ing would be brought under the same 
regulation of trade practices as are the 
railroads and other industries, thro 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Federal Trade Commission, are 
becoming more and more prominent at 


the hearings of the House Agriculture | 
Committee, according to Donald D. Conn, | 
Associated | 


managing director of the 
California Fruit Industries, Inc., of San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Extending the theory of United States 


Government by majority rule, Mr. Conn | 
outlined reasons for proposed legislation | 
which the} 


authorizing a program by 
practices of 75 per cent of the agricul- 
tural industry would be made compul- 
sory over the remaining minority. Such 
a program is proposed, according to Mr. 
Conn, to assure the Government of sound 
security as the basis of relief for farm- 
ers by means of Federal loans. 


h| 


tion is worth a thousand small and weak | 


| ooen. Successful marketing requires one | 
|central body, Federally authorized, for 
each commodity which can represert and | 
act for its cooperatives and produces. 
“6. Nation-wide or Crop-wide Coop-/ 
eration.—Existing commodity coopera- | 
tives, such as wheat, cotton, tobacco, po- | 
tatoes, citrus fruits and all farm products 
will form the nucleus for organization, : 
which will be set up as a going concern. | 
Others would follow. No cooperative | 
would lose its identity or disturb its or- 
ganization. 
itive, practical, requiring no elaborate 
machinery, and preventing lost motion. 
“The Federal Farm Board would deal 
|directly with the Commodity Marketing 
Boards, which would be the authorized 
| sepeonentantvas of cooperatives and pro- 
ducers, empowered to speak and act for 
them. 
| resenting an entire product, local and 
| cooperative Sere are avoided; there 
jis no discrimitation between sections or 
| associations; power, ability and financial 
resources are concentrated. In place of 
numerous weak, variously managed and 


‘Virgin Forest Areas 
Are to Be Protected 


‘Educational and _ Scientific 
Value to Be Safeguarded 
As Federal Policy. 


|“Primitive Areas” in the National 
| Forests for permanent preservation in 
their natural state will be undertaken as 


;a policy of the Forest Service, it was 


“By having one Commodity Board re eh 5 . ae 
y & ¥ P |Rice Growers’ Cooperative Association, | 


Creation of “Research Reserves” and 


Declares Two Functions 


Would Be Combined 

“1. The Federal Farm Board. 

“2. Commodity Marketing Boards, cer- 
tified as Stabilization Corporations by 
the Federal Board. 

“3. Farm cooperatives and producers 
combining for marketing purposes, with 
the 6,000,000 farmers of America con- 
trolling the sale and distribution of their 
products and getting for them the best 


|prices and largest net return that can 


‘be obtained. 
“Such a. plan’ would be simple, effec- | es 


“This plan is commercially sound, in 
accordance with modern business prin- 
|ciples, broad enough to cover the whole 
field, flexible enough to be adapted to 
j any commodity.” 


Rice Cooperative Favors 


- Stabilization Corporations 
The general manager of the American 


Homer L. Brinkley, said that rice should 
‘be included as a grain in any kind of 
|farm relief enacted. His association, the 
|witness asserted, favored a farm board 
jand stabilization corporations. 

| A tariff increase on broken rice and 
|another type of Indian rice would also 
{help the industry, said the witness, in 
|spite of the fact that total rice exports 
!are in excess of 500,000,000 bushels an- 
nually. 

| Federal financing through cooperatives 
'of pre-cooling plants for fresh vege- 
{tables and fruits, was recommended by 
William H. Marshall, Florida producer. 


|The witness estimated that to establish | 


'such a system in his State would re- 
'quire $19,000,000. Mr. Marshall advo- 
|cated mixed-car shipments of such per- 
! ishables. 

| Edward McKnight, New York attorney 
‘and farmer, set before the Committee a 
farm plan designed “to cut the spread 
| between the producer and consumer into 
two parts and give one part to the 
farmer.” 


of the Army probably will be commis- 
sioned without delay if they pass the| 
examination to be held July 12-16, Maj. | 
Gen. M. W. Ireland, 


| 
Surgeon General | 


|of the Army, has announced, according | 


to a statement just is€ued by the Depart- | 
ment of War, the full text of which fol- | 
| lows: 


ical Corps at the present time it is prob- 
|able that all candidates who success- 
fully complete the examination will be 


,commissioned without delay. Examining | 


boards are convened at various military 
stations and in cities throughout 


in the neighborhood of the candidate’s 
home so that only a short amount of 
travel will be necessary to enable the 
candidate to appear before the board. 


The general requirements for eligibil- | 


ity for appointment are that the can- 


didate be a male citizen of the United | 


States between the ages of 23 and 32 
| years, « graduate of an acceptable med- 


|ical school legally authorized to confer | 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine, and! 
| have completed at least one year’s in- | 


terneship subsequent to the completion 
of the four year’s course in medical 


school or equivalent in practical profes- , 


sional experience as The Surgeon General 
may determine. 


Examination Is Comprehensive. 
At the time of the examination candi- 


dates must be between the ages of 22 6-12 | 
Candidates must con- | 


|and 31 9-12 years. 
form in all respects to the physical 
standards required by the War Depart- 
ment for officers of the Regular Army. 
The professional examination will be 
written and will cover the following sub- 
| jects: Anatomy, microscopic and gross; 
physiology and pathology; materia med- 


ogy. In addition the 
of the candidate are considered by the 


examining board. 


|tion and are only required to be physi- 
|eally sound and generally satisfactory. 
Army should appeal to a great many 
|young physicians, those duties being 


caring for the sick and wounded of the 
Army, including the families of officers 
jand soldiers. A medical officer must 
also be a sanitary officer, the preserva- 
ition of the health of the troops with 
whom he is serving devolving upon him. 
In addition to these there are other 
duties of a military and administrative 
character which are required of. officers 
of the Army. There are five large gen- 
eral hospitals scattered over the coun- 
try which compare most favorably with 





As there are 60 vacancies in the Med- | 


the | 
country and in general can be convened | 


| conditions, 
other commercial American woods 
not be used, he said. 


Department of Commerce. 

This conclusion was set forth in a re- 
cent conference held under the auspices ’ 
of the National Committee on Wood The tropical climate favors the use of 
Utilization, according to the statement, ; well-ventilated and substantially-con- 
which follows in full text: structed wooden dwellings, not only be- 

That the proper application of chemi- | cause they protect the occupants against 
| cally-treated lumber and certain termite- | . “aie 
lresistant species of native American /C0St of construction is usually cheaper. | 
woods will enable a continued use | The frame house is a typical American 
wood in building and construction in the | institution, and Americans living inj 
Tropics was the consensus of opinion j tropical countries generally prefer this 
| reached at a meeting held in the De-itype of construction provided houses | 
9 ' built of it can be made safe from termite 
attack. In this connection Dr. Snyder 
stated that West Indian servants, so! 
about 50; Much used by Americans residing in the 
! Tropics, refuse to work on _ concrete 
floors, claiming that they are damp and 


should 


partment on March 28 under the aus- 
pices of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization. 

The meeting was attended by 
representatives of Government depart- 
ments, the Pan American Union, wood h ate + 
preservers, public-utility organizations, urt t ee eet. ’ i i 
|and industrial groups interested in the; Wood is not the only thing which is} 
use of millions of feet of American lum- | damaged by these insects, Dr. Snyder! 
ber in tropical countries. explained. Improperly-mixed concrete} 
and mortar in masonry walls are equally 
subjected to the white ant attacks. They 
'even penetrate lead. 


Survey Made of Damage 
To Wood by Termites 
y | The speaker emphasized the necessity 


: The meeting was called by the Na- {of proper selection of both the wood and! 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization in {the chemicals used to treat it, as well as | 
order to gather information in regard! the necessity for .a thorough impregna- | 


heat and dampness. but also because the | 


‘ica and therapeutics; surgery; practice | 
of medicine; and obstetrics and gynecol- | 
moral character | 
and general fitness for military service | 


Licentiates of the Na- | 
tional Board of Medical Examiners are | 
exempt from the professional examina- | 


The duties of a medical officer of the) 


\largely of a professional character in| 


to the best methods of combating the 
damage done by termites in those coun- 
tries. George M. Hunt, in charge of 


‘| wood preservation investigations at the 


Forest Products Laboratory, United 
| States Forest Service, acting as chair- 
man of the meeting, introduced the main 
speaker, Dr. Thomas E. Snyder, senior 
|entomologist, Department of Agricul- 
'ture. Dr. Snyder has just returned from 
an inspection tour to Central America 
and the West Indies, where he studied 
|the tests now under way covering 
termite attacks on wood construction, 
and gave special attention to the extent 
lof damage done by termites to wooden 
structures. 

Wood as a construction 


material is 





lumber of common American species has 
failed after a short period of time. 
other cases improperly-treated wood has 
/caused engineers to abandon the use of 
| preserved lumber. Many important wood 
| users have temporarily given up the use 
|of wood although their preference is for 
| wood construction. 

In describing termite damage in the 
| Tropics, Dr. Snyder explained that it is 
not necessary to abandon wood as a con- 
| struction material there, but that proper 
| precautions must be taken to guard 
|against white ants through insulation 
of buildings from the ground. For this 
| purpose metal shields have been found 
| effective in some cases. In other in- 
| stances he recommended the use of 
| properly-treated lumber for the entire 
| structure with such standard chemicals 
}as zine chloride or creosote of standard 


rapidly losing ground in the Tropics, Dr. ! 
Snyder said, chiefly because untreated | 


In | 


; tion of wood with the preservative used. i 

He explained, also, that while certain} 

sections of Continental United States; 
| have trouble with termites, the situation | 
'is by no means as serious as 
| Tropics, where the use of wood for build- 

ing and. construction is rapidly being 
|abandoned in favor of more expensive 
| buildings. 


in thei 


| 


i { 
Creosote Treatment 
\Is Recommended 

In the discussion which followed sev- 
eral interesting points in regard to wood 
construction in the Tropics were out- 
lined. It was pointed out that more 
{than 30 years’ experience showed that | 
wood in contact with the ground should 
preferably be treated with creosote in 
‘accordance with standard specifications. | 

Axel H. Oxholm, director of the Com- | 
mittee, pointed out the importance of 
maintaining our present export trade in 
lumber with the Tropics. Large quanti- | 
ties of low-grade lumber not readily sold | 
at home on account of the long hauls! 
jnecessary to get it to the nearest do- | 
mestic markets are finding an outlet in| 
nearby tropical countries. If the Amer- | 
ican authorities in the Tropics abandon | 
the use of wood, he said, many present | 
wood users in other countries will fol- | 








i 
| low suit. 


‘to those interested in this subject. 


‘culated on the 


He referred to the decreasing | 


‘of Garrison, N. Y., called. Subject of 
‘conference not announcea. 

11:15 a. m.—A delegation of Alabam- 
'ans headed by Seantors Heflin (Dem.) 
and Black (Dem.) and Governor Bibb 
i Graves, called to discuss flood relief. 

11:45 a. m.—A delegation of presi- 
dents of civic service organizations 
called to pay their respects. 

12 m.—The Canadian Minister, Vin- 
cent Massey, called to present to the 
President James Malcolm, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, of Canada. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 
ever since the days of the yellow fever 
epidemic and the American Govern- 
ment’s victorious fight against that 
devastating disease. Hence anything 
that is accomplished in the Canal Zone 
in the use of treated lumber will un- 
doubtedly be copied in other sections of 


' the Tropics. 


The direct result of the conference was 
the adoption of a resolution asking the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization 
to make a study of best practices in 
protecting wood construction from ter- 
mite attack and decay in the Tropics, 
and to make this information availabie 


Mr. 


,Oxholm promised to submit the matter 


at the next meeting of executive com- 
mittee of his organization in April. So 
much misinformation has been cir- 
subject, he said, that 
builders, architects, and engineers in the 
Tropics have been working under a con- 
siderable handicap. 

It is evident, he stated, that the ques- 
tion of economics plays an _ important 
part in the material to be used. 


The J. G. White 


Engineering Corporation 


An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 


juse of greenheart for dock construction | 


jabroad due partly to the unsatisfactory 
experience with this material in Central 
| America some years ago. 

While the area of the Canal Zone is 
not large, Mr. Oxholm explained, and 
the lumber used 


| 


“TI recommend,” Mr. Conn stated, “that | : 
the Congress require by law that, when- | announced, April 1, by the Department 
ever a growers’ organization shows aj of Agriculture. Research reserves will 
satisfactory control of 75 per cent or|be preserved for scientific and educa- 
more, of the product within a given area,| tional purposes, it was explained, and 


=e ; the best hospitals in civil life in which} 

The McKnight plan, which creates a the highest type of medical and surgical | 
Federal Agricultural Corporation with 4 | experience may be obtained. The neces- 
capital stock of $1,000,000,000 subscribed | sity for keeping medical officers on duty | 
by the Federal Government, was intro-| with the components of the Army in the 


ificati relative quantity of 
specifications. 


There are some effective methods of 


is small, this section has been the model 
for successful construction in the Tropics 


other producers and distributors of the 
same commodity, in the same ama, sub- 
scribe to the industry program which 
has been initiated by more than a ma- 
jority and approved by the agency of 
the Government. Such a law is in har- 
mony with an intelligent and progressive 
policy. 

“An industry program under grower 
control, must embrace all responsible 
factors of production and ‘distribution. 
It may be developed and prosecuted 
by a grower organization which does 
not, itself, directly market the crop but 
which may firmly control the policies of 
those who do. 

“In this case, the commercial shipper 
or processor becomes a - contractual 
agency of a growers’ organization; or 
such an industry program may _ be 
equally developed by a cooperative mar- 
keting organization providing this 
agency can secure the percentage of con- 
trol necessary to dictate the policies and 
practices of distribution. 

“If the cooperative marketing organi- 
zation has no such control, or if it be 
unwise for it alone to accept this re- 
sponsibility, it is in its interest to join 
hands with other factors to make such 
a control effective.” 


Favors Indutry Program. 

Lloyd S. Tenney, formerly Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, rep- 
resentative of 
Fruit Industries, Inc., stated that locally 


producers might do as they pleased, but | 


that in interstate commerce agricultur- 


ists should be compelled to adhere to an| 


industry program. 

An industry program, Mr. Tenney as- 
serted, furnishes the best set up for 
utilizing the wealth of information 
araayore at the Department of Agricul- 
ure, 

In the old days, he recalled 
was an individual unit with lit 
given to production, 
jem, he explained, 
that the producer 
widely separated. 

The outlook reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, he stated, are do- 
ing just what farmers 
do for themselves, sizing up the situa- | 
tion in the commodities they propose to 
cultivate. The trend of agriculture of 
the future must be centralized on the | 
commodity, and producers will have to 
visualize the industry as a whole, he said. 

Proposed Section Presented. 


The section of the farm relief bill pre- 
sented by Mr. Conn and Mr. Tenney to 


. the farm 
tle thought 
The present prob- 
grows out of the fact 
and consumer are so 


provide for industry control follows in|the Forest Service program on a na-|° 


full text: 

Whenever any stock or membership | 
corporation, or association, organized 
under the laws of any State, and com- 
prising therein the producers of 75 per 
cent, or more, of the tonnage of specified 
commodities produced in an area ap- 
proved by the Board, and presenting a 
plan of organization, management and 
industry program for the marketing of 
such specified commodities of said area, 
the Board, upon approval of such plan 
and area shall declare such corporation 
or association to be one of the instru- 
mentalities appointed in this act for car- 
rying out the purposes thereof, 

Thereafter no such specified commodi- 
ties shall be transported from such area 
in interstate or foreign commerce, ex- 
cept in accordance with said approved 
industry program for the marketing 
thereof, 





Associated California | 


50 years ago could} 


{chasing Board. 


primitive areas will be maintained to 
offer to the nature lover and student of 
history of representation of condition 
typical of the pioneer period. 

| With the exception of the National 
| Parks and Indian Reservations, the Na- 


|able areas of land within the United 
| States in which the original or virgin 
| conditions have not been much modified 
|by human action. Each year invasion 
| threatens some such areas. 


Areas to Be Set Aside. 


Reduction of all wild areas to a com- 
mon level would constitute an irrepara- 
ble loss to science and education. 
too, would be the social advantage of 
preserving some examples of the condi- 
| tions under which the Nation developed 
ditions and modes of life. The economic 
| desirability of outdoor recreation in such 
| primitive areas is obvious. 


| reserves and'for primitive areas will be 


regions, So far as practicable, the sys- 
{tem of research reserves will be de- 
| signed eventually to insure the preser- 
| vation of virgin areas typifying all im- 
portant forest conditions in the United 
| States, 

| Within these reserves, scientific and 
educational use will be exclusive except 
as public use for recreation may be 
| found compatible with scientific studies. 
In determining the boundaries of re- 
search reserves, however, care will be 
taken to avoid the unnecessary inclu- 
| sion of lands not vitally essential to sci- 
entific use, and which would be of 
greater public service under other forms 
|}of use. Scientific agencies outside the 
|Government may use _ the reserves 
| freely. 

| Regulations governing the primitive 
|areas will allow considerable leeway to 
|take care of particular situations. In 
general, however, the areas: will be 
| maintained as nearly as practicable in a 
| state of primitive simplicity. The For- 
jest Service will favor liberal use of the 





| primitive areas by the public without re-: 
| strictions other than those imposed by 
ithe fire regulations and the State laws 
on sanitation. 

Some of the National Forest districts 
have already set aside certain “wilder- 
ness” areas, to be maintained free from | 
occupancy or industrial development. | 
The preservation of research and primi- | 


| tive areas is now to be made a part of | Partment of Agriculture. 


tion-wide basis. 


N. F. Harriman to Head 
Federal Purchasing Board | 


Appointment of Norman F. Harriman, | 
Department of Commerce, as executive 
chairman of the Federal Purchasing 
Board, in succession to Captain Dallas! 
B. Wainwright, Jr., Navy, was announced 
April 1 by the Chief Coordinator, Rear 
Admiral H. H. Rousseau. 

Admiral Rousseau also annoynced the! 
designation of Maj. Robert W. Voeth,! 
Marine Corps, as vice chairman and| 
technical secretary of the Federal Speci- 
fications Board, succeeding Mr. Harri- 
man. James A. Egleston, Merchant | 


Fleet Corporation, was named vice chair-| inspection house, unless it is released at | 


man and secretary of the Federal Pur- 


| 


The full text of the statement follows: 


tional Forests include the only consider- ' 


Lost, | 


| and which influenced national ideals, tra- : 


Tracts appropriate for both research: 


| designated in each of the major forest, 


duced in the first session of the 70th 
|Congress by Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, by request. 

The purposes of the act are to decrease 


tion and of selling, to establish an eco- 
romically balanced production of the 


tablish prices in domestic markets eco- 
ncmically equitable for both consumers 
and producers, to limit production and 
give the farmer the cost of production 
| plus a reasonable profit. 


|Government Burden 


Said to Be Unequal 

R. E. Shepherd of Jerome, Idaho, tes- 
tified that “the farmer is being called 
upon to pay more than a fair share of 
the cost of supporting the Government.” 

High taxes, low prices and the lack 
of proper tariff protection were consid- 
ered the principal causes of agricultural 
| depression in the opinion of farmers in 
his section, said the witness. 

Mr. Shepherd said he advocated a farm 
board to carry to the farmer the in- 


lof Agriculture. 


Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, | 


made the recommendation to the com- 
mittee that “the bill your 
may submit should include a provision 
such as will result in determining as 
early as possible the constitutionality 
of the equalization fee principle. 


“To this end.I suggest that the pro- | 


‘posed agricultural board be authorized 
| to select one crop and apply the equali- 
| zation fee plan thereto, 


| 


{ “Should the decision be adverse, then | 
; the equalization fee will be definitely dis- | 


| posed of and the atmosphere cleared to 
that extent. On the other hand, should 
the principle of the fee be upheld, its 
further application will not be delayed 
several years awaiting a court decision. 
Of course any farm legislation will, nec- 
| essarily, be experimental. What I pro- 
: pose is to conduct, coincidently, a major 
and minor experiment.” 


Plant Quarantine Revised 
For District of Columbia 


Revised rules and regulations govern- 
ing the movement of plants and plant 


products-into and out of the District of | 


Columbia became effective April 1, ac- 


cording to an announcement by the De-| 


The full text 
f the statement follows: 


change in the present practice of the 
Department in certifying nursery and 
greenhouse stock shipped to points out- 
side the District. The purpose of the 


|revision is to bring up to date those, 
‘tparts of the regulations which involve | 


special plant quarantines, particularly 
those relating to Japanese, Asiatic, and 
Asiatic garden beetles, as the District is 
under special quarantine on account. of 
these pests. 

All nursery stock and similar plant 
material intended to be shipped to points 


outside the District is required to be| 
presented at the inspection house of the! 


Plant Quarantine and Control Adminis- 
tration, 12th and B Streets Northwest, 
for inspection at the time of shipment. 
Incoming stock is also delivered to the 


the railway station or elsewhere by an 
inspector of the Department. 


cost of production, and cost of distribu- | 


basic commodities of agriculture, to es- | 


formation on hand at the Department | 


Committee | 


The new regulations make little if any | 


| Philippines, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, 
| Porto Rico, and China affords an abun- 
dant opportunity for the study of trop- 
/ical diseases and gives opportunity for 
| extensive travel. 

| Opportunities For Training. 

In general, medical officers upon en- 
jtering the Army are sent to the Army 
Medical School where a _ post-graduate 
course on medical subjects which would 
be of special advantage to the Army 
|surgeon is given. Upon completion of 
this course they are sent to the Medical 
Field Service School, Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa., where the instruction is . largely 
|based upon the relation of the medical 
| officer to the military service and upon 
medical service in the field. From time 
|to time officers showing special aptitude 
{for certain branches of medicine are 
|given a course of training in the lead- 
|ing medical schools and clinics of the 
country at Government expense. 

Officers are commissioned in the Medi- 
'cal Corps of the Army in the grade ot 
| First Lieutenant and thereafter promo- 
tion is given after a specific number of 
|} years of service. One of the most at- 
tractive features of an Army career is 
the provision of law by which an officer 
upon reaching the age of 64, or is physi- 
cally disabled, is permitted to retire on 
three-fourths of his active service pay 
| at the date of retirement. Quarters, heat 
and light are furnished by the Govern- 
ment when the officer is stationed at a 
military post, and when not, a renta! 
allowance is given him to cover the cost 
| of providing a home. 

Any physician who fulfills the require 
ments and who desires any further de- 
tails relative to appointment as an of- 
ficer in the Medical Corps should com- 
municate directly with The Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army, Washington, D. C., who 
| will gladly furnish such information. 





Demand for Smoking Pipes 
Made in France Declines 


The French smoking pipe industry, 
centered at St. Claude, which sells 90 
per cent of its product in foreign mar- 
kets including the United States, ex- 
perienced a difficult year in 1928, the 
Consul at Lyon, H. H. Watson, has rye- 
‘ported to the Department of Commerce. 
The statement, issued April 1, follows in 
full text: 

The demand for pipes 
steadily since 1927 and 
prosperity of St. Ciaude. Before the 
war this district produced about 200,000 
gross of pipes-per year, which was in- 
creased in 1924, 1925, and 1926 to about 
300,000 gross because of improved de- 
mand and lessened stocks. However, 
there was a large decrease in demand 
and production in 1927 and a further de- 
crease of 15 per cent in 1928. The large 
production of the prosperous years 
caused a marked depression in the in- 
dustry with the falling off of demand 
and resulted in many manufacturers be- 
ing forced to sell their products below 
cost in order to find a market for them. 

Of the St. Claude pipe output, 90 per 
cent is exported, England and the United 
States being the two best customers. 
France itself affords a relatively poor 
market for pipes, despite their manu- 
{facture in that country, 


has declined 
with it the 


| 


| the world. 


| 
| 
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For Lower Costs— 
Higher Earnings 


TRANSPORTATION’S 


business is constantly growing ..... So 


importance to all 


its cost gets closer scrutiny. 


Dodge Trucks take the spotlight because 


Dodge costs are so consistently low..... 


low first cost, low 
maintenance cost. 


To this asset add 


operating cost, low 


the power, speed, 


stamina, comfort and fine appearance of 


each type in the complete line ..... It is 
quickly apparent why more than a million 
dollars’ worth are sold every week. 


In your business, too, lower truck costs 
would mean greater earnings. Inspect 


the complete Dodge Brothers Truck line. 
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109° wheelbase 


120° wheelbase . . 
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1-TON 
140° wheelbase 


1!'4-TON 
150° wheelbase 


143-TON 
165" wheelbase 


2-TON 
150° wheelbase 


3-TON 
165” wheelbase 


3-TON 
185" wheelbase 


Chassis f. o. 6. Detroit 


FORMERLY GRAHAM. 
BROTHERS TRUCKS 


Trucks, Buses 
manufactured 
(subsidiary of 
take the name 


nawcomplete line of 
d Motor Coaches 
Graham Brothers 


Dodge Brothers 


These Tracks, Buses and Motor 
Coaches, powered by Dodge Brothers 


gines and manufactured according 
Dodge Brothers standards, aresold, 
they always have been sold, bv 


Dodge Brothers Dealers everywhere 
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Capital Assets 


| petitioner is not seeking such a loss but | € $ P 
| rather one that resulted from the sale to|/such gain was not to be avoided on thejother facts of record yet to be consid- | 
| Behlow of stocks and bonds of other cor- |theory that its property became merged | ered bar this conclusion. 


property, made a gain, the taxability of 


Brixa 
DalLy 


Presentep HEREIN, 
Tue Unitep STATES 


AvutuHorizep StateEMENTS ONLY ARE 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


Porcelain Assessments 


the alleged loss has been proved unless | 


Index and Digest 


| porations for less than cost. The fact }with the property of another corporation, 


2 I ‘ In his cross-examination of witnesses | 
| that the stocks and bonds were to be'and it was immaterial that part of the | walled by the petitioner the respondent | 


| applied to the extent of their then value |consideration was in corporate stock of! licited the laierettion that the books | 
Gain or Loss Should Be Ascertained By Determining Fair |'" Payment of the purchase price of its/the vendee, and that under State iaw' o> tne petitioner indicated a book value | 


Where Firm’s Own Stock Is Part Payment 
Be d Of Tax Decisions and Rulings” 


Market Value of Shares Received. 


New JersEY PoRCELAIN COMPANY V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket No. 29568, Boarp oF TAX AP- 
PEALS. 


The question considered was whether | 
the petitioner had made a gain or loss in; 


a transaction In which it had sold its | 
capital assets and as a part payment | 
therefor had received some of its own 
shares of stock. The Board of Tax Ap- 
peals ruled that such a transaction was 


susceptible of resulting in either gain! 
or loss and that such gain or loss was} 
to be computed by determination of the| 
fair market value of the property, other ; 
than cash, involved in the consideration. 

Frederick Schwertner, for the tax- 
payer; Arthur Carnduff for the Com-| 
missioner. i 

The full text of the findings of fact and | 
opinion follows: 

Petitioner is a New Jersey corporation, | 
organized January 21, 1920, with its; 
principal office and place of business at 
Trenton, where it is engaged in the man- 
ufacture of porcelain specialties. At the | 
date of incorporation, and in the taxable; 
year, its authorized capital stock was 
$125,000, consisting of 1,000 shares of 
common and 250 shares of preferred 
stock, each of the par value of $100.} 
Early in January, 1920, and prior to the! 
incorporation of the petitioner, Stephen | 


Wenczel acquired property consisting of | 
land and buildings situated in Trenton, : 
and paid therefor the amount of $14,000. ! 
At or about the date of incorporation| 
petitioner acquired from Wenczel the 
property theretofore purchased by him; 
and which is hereinafter designated as 
the old plant, and paid therefor by the 
issue of shares of its stock of the par} 
value of $14,000. Thereafter it con- 
structed additional buildings and kilns 
and acquired additional machinery, furni- 


for the sum of $25,000 payable partly in 
shares of common and preferred stock 
now held by them and cash up to $15,000 | 
and $10,000 first mortgage 6 per cent in- 
terest bearing bond. The deposit of $500 
te be accepted now and the sale be rati- 
fied within ensuing three days the com- 
pany’s president and secretary being au- 
thorized to execute necessary documents | 
for this sale and transfer of property in 
presence of company’s consulor Erwin E. 
Marshall, 

On December i1,'1923, the petitioner 
executed a deed to the land upon which 
the old plant was erected. Al} the terms 
and conditions of the resclution autho- 
rizing sale and of the receipt herein set 
forth were duly accomplished and on} 
December 11, 1923, the old plant was 
delivered to the purchasers. The capital 
shares of its own stock received by the 
petitioner as a part of the consideration 
were taken into its accounts as treasury 
stock. 

Beginning at April 12, 1920, and con- | 
tinuing to November 29, 1922, the peti- | 
tioner sold approximately 178 shares | 
of its preferred stock and 479 shares of 
its common stock at par, to various 
purchasers. On December 29, 1923, an 
officer of the company bought five shares | 
of the petitioners’ common stock and | 
one share of its preferred stock, a* par. | 
From the date of its incorporation to! 
December 29, 1923, the fair market value 
of the petitioner’s common and preferred 
stock at all times was $100 per share. 
At about the time of the sale of 
the old plant the book value of the 
common stock of the petitioner, as indi- | 
cated by its balance sheets, was $219 | 
per share. | 

In its income tax return for the year , 
1923 the petitioner deducted the amount | 
of $22,088.35 from its gross income as 
a loss sustained in such year from the 
sale of capital assets. Upon audit the | 
Commissioner disallowed such deduction | 
and as reason therefor stated: 

“The transaction involving the sale 


own stock does not make the same a cap-/no right existed to stipulate for part 71 


nor loss may result. 
Improvement Co., 12 B. T. A, 1109.” 
In the case of United States v. Cedar- 


controversy hinged on facts almost iden- 
tical to those herein, with the position 
of the parties reversed. There the tax- 


| payers sought to escape payment on the the DY | L 
| gain resulting from the sale of capital |stock or the liquidation of such stock, 


assets in which a part of the considera- 


The Court held for the Government. The 


substance of that decision is thus stated |cash and mortgages which was received. | mortgages 


in the syllabus: 


“Where facts showed that corporation, |price of petitioner’s stock at date of | tioner. 


on a sale or other disposition of the 


| ital transaction from which neither gain |the consideration in corporate stock.” 
Cf. Callanan Road | 


; ; fe 
In conformity with our own decision! 


jin the Behlow proceeding, supra, and ; 


|burg Milk Co., et al., 288 F. 996, the ‘with the opinion of the Court in United ; 


| States vy. Cedarburg Milk Co. et al., su-! 
jpra, we conclude that the transaction 
'here involved is not to be regarded as; 
urchase yby petitioner of its own} 


but as a sale of capital assets. This 


| tion was shares of its own capital stock, |being true, the purchase price must be | 
| The Government opposed this contention, ;ascertained by including therein the fair by 


}market value of the property other than | 
As we have found that the fair market | 


sale was $100 per share, it follows that | 


of its common stock at date of. sale .of] QYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
at least $219 per share. The petitioner | . Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
j | approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


does not dispute the book value, and even | 
a. a eee ee AIN OR LOSS: Computation: Corporate’ Assets: Exchange: 1921 
of at least $240, but contends that, as’ Act.—Where @ corporation sells its capital assets and as a part consid- 
it has proved a market value of $100 eration receives certain of its shares of stock, the transaction is one In 
per share, the book value has no bearing | which gain or loss resulted, and the measurement of such gain or loss 
on the issue here. As we have held above ||| is ascertainable through determination of the fair market value of the 
‘I} property other than the cash involved in the consideration of sale—New 
Jersey Porcelain Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Board of Tax 


that the sale was not a capital transac- : 
tion, bat a sale of capital ageets; it fo) Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 252, Col. 1 (Volume IV). April 2, 1929. 


lows that the loss must be determined 
ascertaining the fair market. value! 
of the property other than cash and! 
included in the sales price. 


Decision will be entered for the peti- 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition -of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


March 25, 1929. 
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ture and fixtures. At November 24, 1923,; of the old plant for shares of your cap- 
the books of the petitioner show that | italo stock is hel dto be a capital trans- 
the depreciated cost of the buildings,| action within the meaning of Article | 
kilns, machinery, furniture and Sixtores} 543, Regulations 62, whereby no gain or | 
of the old plant was $47,088.35. | loss can be recognized for income tax 


Petitioner Moved ein: 
Into New Plant | Opinion Rendered 


| . . 
The old plant having become unsuitable | By Commissioner Lansdon 
for the purposes of the petitioner in the; Opinion by Lansdon: The parties agree 
year 1923, it constructed, equipped, and; that in the taxable year the petitioner | 
moved into a new plant and discontinued] sold its old plant to a group of its stock- | 
all further use of the old plant in the holders and received therefor cash in the 
operation of its business. The abandoned! amount of $1,340, all of the shares of its 
property was at once offered for sale| common and preferred stock owned by | 
to various prospective purchasers at 


What does this mean to Business 
—are lower Money Rates in PROSPECT? 


prices ranging from $65,000 down to} 
$35,000, but no buyer was found. On No-; 
vember 24, 1923, the president of the pe-| 
titioner offered to purchase it for $25,000. 
Certain of the stockholders objected to! 
such a sale and thereafter a group of| 
the objectors proposed to purchase the| 
old plant for $25,000, and this proposi- 
tion was accepted. On December 1, 1923, | 
the Board of Directors of the petitioner | 
adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved that the old plant be sold to} 
Anthony Babecki, Jos Dydzulis, Anthony} 
Mieszkowski, and Wladyslaw Mieszkowski ! 


such group, of the par value of $13,660, | 
and took back a mortgage for the bal- | 
ance of the purchase price of $25,000, in | 
the amount of $10,000. The books of pe- 
titioner reflect a depreciated cost of the 
assets alleged to have been sold, in the 
amount of $47,088.35. On these facts 
the petitioner contends that it sustained | 
a loss in the amount of $22,088.35 and | 
claims the right to deduct such loss from 
its gross income in the taxable year, 


j under the provisions of Section 234(a) 


(4) of the Revenue Act of 1921. 
This contention must be sustained if | 
the proof establishes the cost of the as- | 


: sets since there is no controversy over 


Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated April 1. 
Decisions Marked (*) have been 
designated by the Bourd of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 
The Railroad Supply 
sioner of Internal 
Nos. 11961, 16881. 
The petitioner held to have had no 
such abnormality in invested capital 
and income for the years 1918, 1919, 
and 1920 as would entitle it to 
special assessment under the provi- 
sions of section 328 of the Revenue 
Act of 1918. 
Amazeen Shoe Co. v. 
Internal Revenue. 


so 


Co. v. 


Revenue. Docket 


Commissioner oT 
Docket No, 12111. 
Inventory. Value of opening in- 
ventory determined for purpose of 
computing gain derived from goods 

sold. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, April 2.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the’ 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: : 


In pursuance of the provision of section | 


522 


of the Tariff Act or 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 


of duties upon merchandise imported into 


the United States, we have ascertained and! 


hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark ) 
Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) ‘ 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 19.2391 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7564 
Honk Kong (dollar) 48.8678 
China (Shanghai tael) 62.1517 
China (Mexican dollar) 44.8750 
China (Yuan dollar) 6466 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


14.0540 
13.8855 
-7200 
2.9610 
26.6439 


17.4245 
5.28382 
46.0693 
26.6631 
11.1922 
4.4875 


15.0895 


26.7052 


12.0593 
101.0394 

96.3 

56.2500 


Commis- | 


“5963 | for the position taken. 


the sales price unless the respondent’s | 


| contentions that the inclusion of certain | 


shares of the petitioner’s stock in such 
price makes the sale a capital transaction 
and that when received the shares of | 


| common stock had a book value much! 
|in excess of par require a different con- 
clusion. 


In his brief counsel for respondent | 
argues that the record fails to prove| 
either the value of the property acquired 
for stock at date of incorporation, or the 


;fair market price of the stock at such| 
| date, 


j We can not sustain this conten- 
|tion. The evidence is clear that Wenczel 
paid $14,000 for the original property 
j}and that within a few days thereafter 


; he transferred it to the petitioner for aj 
| consideration of 140 shares of the peti- | 


| tioner’s stock which were issued to him 
‘and his associates. 
fair value of the property originally ac- 
quired is satisfactory. 

Counsel also contends that the evi- 
| dence of the depreciated cost of the prop- 


;erty sold as the old plant is inadequate. | 


| Petitioner introduced the ledger entries 
| purporting to show such cost. Its secre- 
, tary testified that he had personally 
!echecked such entries against the books 
jof original entry. All the books of the 
| petitioner were produced at the taking 
of the depositions and were 
for inspection and checking by the repre- 
sentatives of the respondent. There is 
no controversy over either the rates or 
amounts of the depreciation which the 
‘Government has allowed as deductions 
| from operating income on the basis of the 
|original cost here claimed. In these 

circumstances we are satisfied with the 
| proof that the depreciated cost of the 
jassets sold as the old plant was $47,- 
| 088.35. 


Sale Was Classified 


As Capital Transaction 

_ The Commissioner disallowed the loss 
in controversy on the theory that the 
,inclusion of certain shares of the pe- 
titioner’s outstanding capital stock in 
the consideration received from the pur- 
chasers converted the entire procedure 
of sale and purchase into a capital 
transaction from which neither gain nor 
| loss could result. We think this conten- 
; tion is conclusively dealt with adversely 
|to the theory of the respondent in 
; Behlow Estate, 12 B. T, A. 1865. The} 
| facts in that appeal are quite similar to | 
those proved in the instant proceeding. 
The respondent there relied on our de- | 


77| cisions in Simmons & Hammond Manv- | 


facturing Co., 1 B. T. A. 803; Farmers | 
& Merchants State Bank, 2 B. T. A. 130; 
Farmers’ Deposit National Bank, 5 B. 
T. A. 520; and H. S. Crocker Co., 5 B. 
Ss ie 557. In the Behlow decision we 
i sai : 
| “The cases relied upon are not authority 
j This is not a case 
of a gain or loss realized or sustained by 
a corporation in the purchase of its own 
capital stock or gain or loss resulting 
from the purchase by or within an af. | 
filiated group of corporations.  Peti- 
tioner seeks to take a loss represented 
by the difference between the cost of the | 
stocks and bonds in question and the sale | 
price thereof. The stock of petitioner | 
is not in question nor a gain or loss re- 
sulting from the purchase thereof. 
“In the Appeal of Simmons & Ham- 
mond Manufacturing Co., supra, the pe- | 
titioner had purchased its own capital 
stock and endeavored to take a loss on! 
the subsequent sale of the same. We held | 
that to be a capital transaction that did 
not result in a realized loss. Here the 


The proof of the} 





available | 


7 easy money that marked the up-turn 
of business also set off a rampage of stock 
speculation. Fiye billions of credit gobbled up 
in broker's loans started all money rates soar- 
ing. In record rates for accommodation, busi- 
ness was paying fora national speculative spree. 

Will the Federal Reserve Board's measures 
to prevent a monopoly of credit resources in 


the stock market result 
commercial loans? What 


the cost of credit? Can business keep its pres- 
ent pace with high money rates prevailing ? 


Other April Features 


Should Corporations Place Surplus Funds on Call? 


This writer suggests a penalty that may vitiate the attrac- 
tion of temporary high yields to corporations which are 
placing surplus funds on call. 


Read—What the Banker Thinks of “Bootleg” Loans. 
By N. H. DOSKER, Vice-President, Louisville National Bank and Trust Company. 


Where Do the Apples Fall From the. Merger Tree? 


Are you considering a merger? Or do you face competi- 
tion from a merger? Are you intrigued by the investment 
possibilities arising from mergers? ‘Do you use or sell the 
products of merged companies? 

Whether your chief interest is product quality, manage- 
ment efficiency, investment profits, marketing competition, 
research facilities or any of the real or imagined effects of 
mergers, your thinking will be stimulated by the findings 
and observations of Mr. Alexander. 


Read—The Economic Effect of Mergers 
By MAGNUS W. ALEXANDER, President, National Industrial Conference Board 


in lower rates for 
other factors affect 


Your Money Interest in the Plight of Retailing 


Failure of a retailer not only involves loss to himself, but 


Read=WHAT HIGH MONEY RATES 


MEAN TO BUSINESS 


‘By FRANCIS H. SISSON 
Vice-President 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


The Magazine of Business is a business tool for the use of 
a defined class—the man with the veto power and the ap- 
proving power in business. 

The typical Magazzne of Business reader is concerned with 
marketing problems, advertising appropriations, production 
schedules, financing operations and many other major policies. 
But he must see them through the eyes of the sales manager, 


to his jobbers, to manufacturers, to banks and to business 
generally. All business has a money interest in the answer 
to: What ails retailing? What can be done about it? Here 
are the high lights of the first comprehensive inquiry into 
actual wholesaler-retailer-consumer relations. 


Read—What Makes a Profitable Customer 
By FRANK M. SURPACE, Assistant Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


What to Expect in Tariff Revision 


How, if at all, will your business be affected by new tariff 
rulings? A long list of proposals has been considered at the 
tariff hearings of the Committee on Ways and Means.and 
all indications point to the prospect of limited revision, 
with wider. powers granted to the Tariff Commission. 
Read—-The New Tariff—A Limited Revision 


Additional Features: 


The Frightful Cost of Obsolescence, by L. R. Smith, President, A. O. 
Smith Corporation. 


An Association Attempt at Investment. Trust Control, by Alden 
Anderson, ,Vice-President, Brookmire Economic Service. 


Looking Profitwise at the French Temperament, by William H. 
Windom, American Consular Service, Lyons, France. 


treasurer and manufacturing superintendent as well as from 
his own front office. He must know how to unify, integrate 


and co-ordinate the policies of all 


His executive functions demand that he keep posted on a wide 
range of topics, trends, developments. It is his requirements 


chat dictate the editorial policy’ of 


The April Magazine of Business presents....... 


Crime and Your Balance Sheet, by Frank J. Loesch, President, Chicago 
Crime Commission. 


A Major Farm Industry Hooverizes, by John J. Millar. 

Unfair Buying and Weak-Kneed Selling, Arthur Van Vlissingen, Jr. 

Business Statesmanship — A New Force, by Whiting Williams. 

Hoover Meets the Farm Problem From Within, Clothilde Grunsky. 

A Program for Collecting International Business Statistics. 

What About Directors Who Fail to Direct? by Leslie Childs. 

The Business Outlook The Business Weather Map 
The International Business Weather Map. 


branches of his business. 


The Magazine of Business. 


Now on the News Stands—the APRIL ISSUE of 


600,000 industrialists, 


and business men subscribe regu- 
tarly to McGraw-Hill publications. 
More than 3,000,000 use McGraw- 
Hill books and magazines in their 


business or ‘profession. 


The April Issue of System, McGraw- 
Hill’s magazine for the junior 
executive of big businesses and 
operating heads of coming busi- 
nesses, is also on the news stands. 


engineers 


TH 


E MAGAZINE - 


OF BUSINESS 


Published by the A. W. SHAW DIVISION of the McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc, 
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The New Emphasis in Distribution® 


A Study by the Service Department, National Bank of Commerce in N 


Many surprising facts have been revealed by 
a survey of the grocery trade at Louisville, 
Kentucky. Its findings emphasize the vital 
need for scientific analysis and control in 


HE coming of the chain store has 
Ti more than any other single 

occurrence to quicken the con- 
sciousness and stimulate the enterprise of 
distributive agencies of all kinds. But 
distribution is a matter of processes as 
much as of agencies. The basic services of 
physical distribution—transportation, 
warehousing, sorting and unsorting, de- 
livery in requisite quantities at the right 
time and place—must all be performed re- 
gardless of whose is the immediate respon- 
sibility. 

Realization of this fact is directing at- 
tention toward the problems common to 
all agencies, upon which rests the compe- 
tition among them. It is emphasizing the 
fact that not until these processes have 
been subjected to the kind of scientific 
analysis and control which has contributed 
so largely to modern industrial efficiency 
can there be an effectively geared and 
thoroughly responsive distributive link be- 
tween producer and consumer. 

Merchandising activities must be ad- 
_justed to the needs of the market. High- 
power selling outside of a logical market, 
whether by manufacturer, wholesaler or 
retailer, independent or chain, is an ex- 
pense for which a measure of value must 
be determined. Close scrutiny of custom- 
ers, goods and services and the elimination 
of useless operations are necessary in all 
stages of distribution and especially in the 
retail stage, which so far has profited least 
by utilization of scientific methods. 


The Louisville Survey 
A SIGNIFICANT beginning of the 


necessary study and analysis, particularly 
of retail merchandising problems, has been 
made in the grocery survey being carried 
on at Louisville, Kentucky, under the di- 
rection of the United States Department 
of Commerce. 

While the full value of the undertaking 
will not be known until this study has 
been completed, enough has already been 
disclosed to make it of more than passing 
interest to merchandisers and producers 
in all fields. The groundwork of this sur- 
vey was laid by a detailed analysis not 
only of individual wholesale but also of 
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POSSIBILITIES 
of an INFLOW 
of GOLD 


QNE source that offers a possibility 
of an easing influence in money rates is 
the future movement of gold. The situ- 
ation is interesting and may become 
highly important. 

Foreign exchange movements for some 
time have been increasingly favorable to 
gold exports to the United States. There 
is reason to believe that amounts of gold 
of considerable magnitude have been held 
back by special measures adopted in 
countries whose exchanges were at-or near 
the gold export point. 

If recent “favorable” tendencies in 
American foreign trade continue, and a 
substantial recovery in the volume of for- 


*A more detailed article on this sub- 
ject with a more complete discussion 
of the preliminary findings of the 
Louisville survey will be sent to bus- 
iness men interested. Address: Service 
Department, National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, 31 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


_ a 


retail grocery businesses. The data thus 
assembled will be supplemented with and 
illuminated by an intensive census of food 
distribution, a study of population char- 
acteristics and purchasing power in the 
local market, an analysis of consumer de- 

mand and preference, and a study of 
business mortalities and credit procedure. 


The Wholesaler 


THE single wholesaler whose rec- 
ords were presented as a sample in the pre- 
liminary report conducts what he terms a 
specialty house, 75 per cent. of his annual 
sales of around $500,000 consisting of cof- 
fee of his own roasting. The nearby and 
logical territory in Kentucky and southern 
Indiana accounted for 70 per cent. of total 
sales. The remainder came from purchas- 
ers scattered through other states as far 
south as Florida and as far west as Mis- 
sissippi. It is obvious that some of, this 
business must be carrying relatively high 
freight and sales charges. 

Similarly, the analysis of customers 
showed the bulk of the business, 82 per 
cent., came from only two-fifths of the 
customers, those whose annual purchases 
exceeded $100. Eighty-one per cent. of 
total volume was secured from orders of 
more than $25.00 each, only half of the 
total number. Eleven per cent. of all orders 
were under $5.00 and furnished less than 
one per cent. of total volume, yet it costs 
pragically as much to handle a small order 
as a large one. 

Sixteen blends of bulk coffee were of- 
fered by this wholesaler, represented by 
28 brands. Of bulk sales in the city trade, 
6 blends and 13 brands constituted 80 per 


eign loans placed in this market does not 
occur, it may practically force other coun- 
tries to permit gold exports to us, unless 
they raise their bank rates. 

Because of the insatiable appetite of 
the American stock market for credit and 
the high rates which it will pay, it is a 
serious question whether the establishing 
of a level of rates abroad sufficiently high 
to recall funds now in this market might 
not constitute a very disturbing factor 
in the business of foreign countries. 

Such apprehension may cause those 
countries to allow a certain amount of 
gold to flow tous. In this event, we should 
still have to reckon with the fact that the 
Federal Reserve System retains a consid. 
erable power to offset the effect of incom- 
ing gold. While there is ahead of us a real 
possibility of a large importation, we can 


have no assurance that if it becomes im- | 
minent, it will not be checked by the rise | 


of foreign money rates, or if permitted will 
not be largely offset on this side. 


jew York 


distributive agencies as well as in our factories. 
Through the substitution of known facts for 
guesswork both the public and the agencies 


themselves will profit. 


cent., and outside the city 4 blends and 9 
brands made up 88 per cent. of the total. 
Of 17 brands of package coffee 80 per cent. 
of sales in the city were concentrated in 3 
brands, and outside the city 5 brands ac- 
counted for the same share of the total. 


This high concentration of the bulk of 
the business within relatively narrow lim- 
its of territory covered, customers served 
and items carried, with the small remain- 
ing balance thinly and widely spread, is a 
distribution commonly found among con- 
cerns of all kinds. The high unit cost of the 
thinly spread business is far more strik- 
ingly evident, once the figures are ana- 
lyzed. 


Retail Data 
WHE first requisite for the retail 


part of the survey was statistical data. Few | 


grocers keep records adequate for a thor- 
ough analysis of their problems and many 
keep none at all. The study was begun 
with an inventory in each of the 28 stores 
included, which is to be followed by a 
second inventory at the end of the period 
covered. In the meantime a record is being 
kept of all purchases and all changes in 
price, in order to provide a complete 
picture of sales volume and turnover. 


Data for two retail stores were assem- 
bled for the prelirhinary report on the 
basis of only two months’ operations. These 
findings showed, by way of illustration, 
that among breakfast cereals aggregate 
sales for two months varied from $25.00 
to $1.30 and the gross margin ranged from 
28 per cent. of sales to 10 per cent. The 
highest percentage margin occurred in the 
case of a product whose sales for the two 
months amounted to only $1.65 and the 
lowest on a product with sales of $9.72 for 
the two months. Quick oatmeal with the 
largest sales volume, and regular oatmeal, 
with the smallest, both showed gross mar- 
gins of 11 percent. 


Another interesting commodity analy- 
sis was that showing the two months’ 
movement of a soap stock and the indi- 
cated yearly stock turn. Among laundry 
soaps the highest indicated turn was 59, 
among flake soaps 27, among toilet soaps 


WATERLESS ICE 


Frozen Gas as 
a Refrigerant 


; HCE that is much colder than water 


ice and which stays dry when it melts is 
produced by liquefying carbon dioxide gas 
and freezing the liquid. It is always dry 
because it melts directly into gas. 
Under similar conditions, carbon dioxide 
ice is twice as efficient as water ice due to 
its extremely low temperature. But by 
utilizing the gas given off as a highly 
efficient insulator it can be made-to do 





25.5, and among cleansers 15.7. In each 
group were to be found a number of brands 
which were moving very slowly. 

Some of the effects of slow turnover and 
unbusinesslike operation were disclosed in 
the study of credit conditions and busi- 
ness mortalities. When it was discovered, 
for example, that some 30 grocers in the 
Louisville territory went out of business 
each month on the average, a mortality 
rate of 30 per cent., the high economic 
cost not only to the grocers themselves 
but to all factors in the community was 
quickly realized. Still worse, it was found 
that their places were all filled by new 
enterprisers, frequently no better equip- 
ped to merchandise groceries than their 
unfortunate predecessors, and most of 
the old stands and the old stocks were 
taken over by the newcomers. 


Results of the Survey 


WHEN the whole survey is com- 
pleted and the type of information out- 
lined in the preliminary report is supple- 
mented by returns from the other parts of 
the study, it should be possible for any 
retail grocer who shared in providing the 
records to have a fairly comprehensive 
picture of his business. 

Apart from the direct contribution of 
the Louisville survey toward improving 
wholesale and retail operation, two 
broader implications seem to stand out 
with special clearness. One is the added 
realization of the manufacturer’s essen- 
tial interest in the functioning of retail 
outlets, no matter by whom they are 
owned. Perhaps the time will come when 
the manufacturer will inquire as carefully 
into the operating efficiency of those who 
handle his goods as into their credit 
standing. 

The second point is the need for charg- 
ing each individual service in distribution 
with its real cost, just as each part of a 
manufacturing process is charged with its 
cost. Only when some such cost basis is 
established for distributive services will a 
thoroughly responsive link be provided 
which can reflect back to the producer not 
only the quantity but the quality of con- 
sumer demand. 


the work of fifteen times its weight of 
ordinary ice. 


The chief drawback is its cost—about 
100 dollars a ton f.0.b, factory. Water ice 
costs but 4 to § dollars a ton wholesale, 
and 8 to to dollars delivered. Hence car- 
bon dioxide ice can only compete with 
water ice where savings in space and 
weight and its convenience justify the 
added expense. Its use has been confined 
chiefly to the shipment of small quantities 
of perishable commodities by mail, express 
or truck. It is also used to pack retail 
quantities of ice cream to keep for several 
hours in cardboard containers. 


Special uses for the new ice have been 
found in several industries. It is used in 
chemistry and medicine, for instance, as a 
substitute for extreme refrigerants like 
liquid air: Railroad shipments have been 


tried with some success, but commercial 


development will largely depend upon 
possible reductions in cost. 


S preparations are made again | 
for the new cotton crop, an op- 
timistic tone in the market re- 


flects the decided improvement in outlook 
that has occurred in recent months. In 
comparison with last year at this time 
supplies of American cotton are smaller, 


while the mill outlook for the balance of 


the season is definitely better. A second 
successive reduction in carry-over now 
seems assured, which will leave a total 
smaller than amy since 1925 to round out 
possible deficiencies in the new crop. 


The strength of the present position 
arises not so much from the actual differ- 
ence in supplies as it does from the expected 
large volume of requirements. Consump- 
tion in the six months ended January 31, 
though larger than in the immediately 
preceding half year, was nearly two-thirds 
of a million bales smaller than in the cor- 
responding period of last season, leaving 
stocks of American cotton about 400,000 
bales below the supply available at this 
time in 1928, Compared with a deficiency 
of over 1,000,000 bales at the beginning 
of the season. Heavy exports, however, 
have resulted in the holding abroad of a 
proportionately larger part of the supply 
of American cotton thanisordinarily found 
in foreign hands this time of year. 





The American cotton available is sup- 
plemented this year by an unusually full 
stock of foreign growths, comprising in all 
a total somewhat larger than either last 
year or 1926. Much of this foreign cotton 
is naturally not as desirable as the domes- 
tic but its ultimate use is mainly a matter 
of ability to buy it at a sufficient discount. 


With supplies fairly close to last year’s, 
the essential difference in outlook lies in 
the quickening of mill activity very gener- 
ally noted throughout the world in recent 
months, after a difficult period of curtail- 
ment and widespread depression. 


In view of the quantity of foreign cot- 
ton available it looks as though the higher 
level of values, in comparison with last 
season at this time, had discounted much 
of the difference in outlook. Trade senti- 
ment as well seems to have been more im- 
pressed this spring with the probabilities 
of an increase in acreage than with possi- 
ble damage by weevil. 


The latter, however, is still to be reck- 
oned with, and the smaller proportion of 
American cotton in the total supply is a 
supporting factor which might easily be 
turned to account, were the start of the 
crop particularly unfavorable or the acre- 
age less than expected. 


A more detailed article on this subject, including a discussion of foreign 
demand, is available for business men interested. Address: S ervice De- 
partment, National Bank of Commerce ix2 New York, New York City. 


field of German 
Seeurities 


By HERBERT M. GUTMANN, 
Managing Director, 
Dresdner Bank, Berlin. 


(Below pranonsed a survey of the posi- 
tion of im Germany 
@s seen n by a “Geating Berlin. banker.) 


"THE surprising recovery of German 
economic life which has taken place dur- 
ing the last five years is due partly to the 
participation of foreign and particularly 
American capital. This development, which 
will most probably make further progress 
in the future, reveals a close relationship 
between economic reconstruction and the 
influx of the capital so urgently needed by 
Germany at the present time. This influx 
would certainly not have. taken place to 
such an extent if it had not been for the 
special incentive of the high yield which a 
large number of German stocks promised 
to the purchaser, not to speak of the con- 
siderable appreciation which these stocks 
should bring at a minimum risk as soon as 
conditions and interest rates shall have 
become normal again in Germany. 


Fixed Rate Securities 


The advan tages are particularly appar- 
ent with the securities at fixed rates of 
interest; for example, one of the state 
loans, the Anleihe-Abloesungsschuld mit 
Auslosungsrecht, which is actually quoted 
at $4 per cemt. and is redeemable until 
1956 at par plus accumulated interest at 
4}2 percent. promises a yield of about 11 
per cent. taking the-year 1941 as the aver- 
age redemption term. In the same way the 
gold debentures of the German mortgage 
banks which are covered by first mort- 
gages and by the capital of the issuing 
mortgage banks offer a very interesting 
possibility for investment of capital, their 
quotation averaging 974-98 per cent. and 
the interest rate 8 per cent. I would men- 
tion in this connection German industrial 
bonds which are also issued on a gold basis 
such as: 

Quotation 

March 12, 
1929 Yield 
% % 


Average 
redemp- 
tion date 
6% Gewerkschafe 

Minister Achenbach 74 12. 
6° Gewerkschaft 

Mont Cenis. ... 5 1 
6% Friedrich Krupp | 

ol cine 76 

o Ludwig Lowe & 

ea fen a 9.00 1945 

A number of German shares also look 
particularly attractive, especially the shares 
of German banks, which, relativ ely speak- 
ing, hold the most fav orable position among 
the continental banks if one compares 
their own capital with their business vol- 
ume, their quotation being based merely 
upon the share capital and the open and 


4° 1949 


1949 


9.60 1943 


| secret reserves which would be the mini- 


\ 


mum valuation, whereas their goodwill 
has found little or no consideration in this 
quotation, This fact renders these stocks 
very interesting provided one anticipates 
a promising future for German economic 
life. 


Morigage Banks 


The shares of the German mortgage 
banks appear no less interesting, as these 
banks should experience a considerable 
expansion of business in the course of the 
increase Of capital accumulation in Ger- 
many. Considering the special legal regu- 


Wholesale 
Price Index 


of the 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Wholesale prices, as measured by the 23 
basic commodities used in the index of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
showed another small gain between Feb- 
ruary 15 and March 1¢. At 90.9 the index 
stood .5 of a point above its February 
level. This is the highest point reached 
since January 1927 -and represents a gain 
of 5.3 points during the past twelve 
months. 


Copper lead the advances with a gain of 
nearly 17 per cent. Lead continued the 
upward trend which began in December. 
Cattle and hogs both advanced about 13 
per cent. March is the third month in 
which the price of hogs has shown a sub- 
stantial gain but cattle are now selling for 
practically the same price as in Decem- 
ber. Rubber dropped back slightly fol- 
lowing the 25 per cent. gain of last month. 


NN, 


lations issued for these banks, providing 
that the share capital must always be 
kept in a fixed relation to the circulation 
of debentures, the shares also contain 
profitable rights. Of the stocks of this kind 
I give the names of the following as 
examples: 
Dividends Actual 
1925-1928 Quota- 
tion 
Cc ’ 
o 

Berliner 

bank... 
DeutscheG mend -Credi t- 

Bank Gotha 95 
Preussische Pfandbrief- 

Pe 
Rheinische- Westfaelische 

Bodenkreditbank... . 


nie 
10, 10, 12 


g, 10 


9, 10, 12 6.94 


8, 9,10 6.65 


The leaders of the German electric in- 
dustry like Siemens and A. E. G. need 
hardly be mentioned. The great possibili- 
ties of international expansion for the 
electrical branch and the position which 
the German electrical engineering indus- 
try holds in the world market are univer- 
sally known. The two firms mentioned 
above, which have exceptionally large 
secret reserves, rank first in this economic 
branch. Furthermore I need only name 
the potash industry and the electric- 
current distributing industry (in the latter 
the Rheinische-Westfaelisches Elektrizi- 
taetswerk, the Schlesische Electricitaet 
und Gas, the Elektrizitaetswerk Schlesien 
as well as the Dessauer Gas play a prom- 
inent role) which equally belong to the 
standard industries in German economics, 

Itis evident that the categories of shares 
named above and also the securities at 

xed interest will be the first to profit by 
the recovery of German economic life 
from the effects of the war and inflation 
periods. For this very reason I consider 
that they offer a good chance to the owner 
not only for short term share speculation 
but especially as a long term investment, 


BUSINESS 
SURVEY 


RADE reports for the past month 
confirm earlier expectations of an 
exceedingly high rate of industrial 


activity; they also increase the uncertainty 
with which ‘the longer future is regarded. 


Present production activity in some 
cases seems to be based on what producers 
think they can sell rather than on a real 
urgency of demand. A res ponse of this 
sort to the prosperity enjoyed in the latter 
part of 1928 is natural enough, but itis of 
such stuff that trade reactions are made. 


Prospects 


Prospects for spring business are cer- 
tainly not wnfavorable at the moment, for. 
employment throughout the winter and 
early spring has been good and purchas- 
ing power is high. It is rather that there 
are anumber of uncertain factors in the 
situation which may or may not radically 
change the position. Unfavorable weather 
alone can so retard the movement of goods 
into consumption as to produce undesir- 
able congeStion, when the wolume of pro- 
duction is so high. The outlook in the 
building industry, while still not very 
clear, cannot be called satisfactory. 


Automobiles 


Competitive effortsof automobile manu- 
facturers to expand sales are being watched 
as the first test of the market approaches 
with the advent of spring. Production in 
1928 was less than I per cemt. above 1926 
and that by grace of an imcrease in ex- 
ports. Domestic sales, im fact, were 
lower than in either 1925 or 1926, and 
were only at the level of 1q23 despite an 
accumulated demand carried over from 
the preceding year. 


In view of the rapidly rising trend of 
exports and the growth of the replacement 
market it seems not unlikely that under 
favorable conditions an output of 434 to 
5 million units can be disposed of. A pos- 
sible unfilled shortage carried over from 
1928 and the stimulus of lower prices 
together with high-pressure salesmanship 
contribute to this conclusion. Conceding 
this, however, the present wery high rate 
of production can hardly be continued 
long except at the expense of the indus- 
try’s well-being in the latter part of the 
year. 


Building ‘ 


The value of building con tracts awarded 
in ‘February was 22 per cent. below 
February 1928. Contracts awarded, ac- 
cording to the Dodge estimates, have now 
been declining for three months. 


How serious this recession will prove 
to be is yet to be deterrnined by the 
reaction to the stimulus of better weather. 
The trend of residential building, how- 
ever, which constitutes 40 Per cent. of the 
total, has been downward since last sum- 
met. The decline in new building has also 
been the greatest in the two largest dis- 
tricts, New York and the Central West, 
which previously had witnessed a high 
rate of ‘activity for an extended period. 
Neither of these two circumstances is 
encouraging and building wolume for the 
year may fall below that of any of the 
two or three preceding years. 


Rayon 


Rapid expansion in capacity together 
with a growing volume of imports in the 
latter part of February brought about a 
decline in rayon prices, the first change in 
nearly two years. Production for the 
present year is currently estimated at 
more than 125 million poxaands compared 
with 98 million last year. 
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INDEX 254) 
Railroads 


Members of Board 
Of Mediation Named 
In Railway Strike 


Five Appointments Made by 
President to Investigate T. 
& P. Road Labor 


Controversy. 


Construction Commerce 


Rate Decisions 


Export Total for January and February 


Exceeds Other Similar Periods Since War Changes in Status 


dail 
Financing Problem Said to. Be Simplified by Federal Aid National Banks 
| Offered Under Public Highway Act. 


: Changes in the status of national 
| [Continued from Page 1.] banks in the week ending March 30 were 
announced, April 1, by the Comptroller 
of the Currency as follows: 

Applications to organize received with 
titles requested: 

National Bank of Thibodaux, Thibodaux, 
La.; capital, $50,000; correspondent, Dr. J. 
J. Danos, Thibodaux, La. 


U. S. Treasury 


Statement 


By Issuance of Revenue Bonds F avored| 
March 29 


| Construction of Public Toll Bridges | 
| 


Secretary Lamont Says Non-agricultural Trade Will Main- 
tain Present Rate of Expansion. 


[Continued from Page 1.] Receipts. 


the value of $105,400,000, or at a rate of; foreign sales of copper increased be- | Customs receipts’...... 
more than $650,000,000 annually as| tween 8 and 9 per cent in quantity. — | Internal-revenue receipts: 
compared with the total of $500,000,000 Rapid as has been the general in-" Income tax ‘ ue 
in 1928. crease in our total exports since 1922,| Miscellaneous internal 

The increase over the first two,it has been checked somewhat by the! revenue i 
months of last year was no less than| relatively stationary position of agri-| Miscellaneous receipts.. 
| 60 per cent. Gains ranging from 30 to cultural exports. Nonagricultural com- 


Made Public April 1, 1929. 


2,389,544.00 Pi : 
$2,389,544 that any toll bridge, however well de- 


signed or economically operated, entails 
a loss to the traveling public of from 
15 to 27 per cent of the total amount of 
tolls collected. This loss to the public 
does not revert to the bridge owner as a 
gain because it is spent for labor and in- | 


jearning the entire cost of the bridge 
$,074,201.17 | would be paid by the traffic ih four 
ong ke | Years Ne 
1,548'108.69 | A glaring instance of overcapitaliza- 
: tion is furnished by the Gandy Bridge, a 


eee ee enneee 


President Hoover on April 1 ap- 7,931,162.39 


pointed members of the Board of Me- 
diation created by him to investigate and 
report on the dispute between the Texas 
and Pacific Railroad Company and cer- 
tain of its employes. The personnel of 
the Board, as made public by the White 
House, follows: 


James R. Garfield, Citizens Building, | 
Secretary of | 


Cleveland, Ohio, lawyer. 
Interior under President Roosevelt. Has 
served on Emergency Board in case of 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient v. four 


train service organizations and in case | 


of Western Carriers v. four train serv- 
ice organizations. 

Chester H. Rowell, 149 Tamalpais 
Road, Berkeley, Calif., 
Former member U. S. Shipping Board 
and California Railroad 


School of Journalism. 
gency 


Walter C. Clephane, Wilkins Building, 
Washington, D. C. attorney and pro- 
fessor of law at Georgetown Univer- 
sity. Has served as an arbitrator under 
the Railway Labor Act. 

William Rogers Clay, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, judge, Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky and has served on arbitration 


boards under the Railway Labor Act. | 


F. H. Kreismann, Pieae Building, St. 
Louis, Mo., insurance. Former mayor 
of St. Louis, and has served on arbitra- 
yoy boards under the Railway Labor 

ct. 


British Columbia Defers 
Higher Timber Royalties 


_Consideration of the question of re- 
vising timber royalties has been post- 


poned for another year by the Govern- | p 2 . 
| Refined oils (largely gasoline, etc.) 


ment of British Columbia, the Trade 
Commissioner at Vancouver, E. G. Bab- 
bitt, has reported to the Department of 
Commerce. The Department’s announce- 
ment, issued March 30, follows in full 
text: 

During the later part of the year 1928 
proposals were made which provided for 
increased royalties which were to take 
effect on January 1, 1930. The increase, 
which would have amounted to approxi- 
mately 25 pei cent, was 


industry could not stand the additional 


tax, and that for some timber areas the | 
revision should be downward rather than | 


upward. 
Lower Rates of Duty 
Put on Maize by Spain 


_ The unlimitea 
into Spain at a greatly reduced rate of 


duty is authorized by a royal decree just | 
cable from | 
Charles T. Hohenthal, Office of Commer- | 


published, according to a 


cial Attache at Madrid, received in the 
ment’s announcement follows in full text: 


applies to products from the United 


States and other nations enjoying most- | 


favored-nation treatment, has been re- 
duced from 10 to 5.50 gold pesetas per 


100 kilos. The government, however, re- | 


serves the right, at a later date, to again 


limit _the amount of mazie that will be | 
permitted to enter the country, and to} 


revise the rate of duty. 


Governors of Fedees! 
Reserve Banks Confer 


The governors of the 12 Federal Re- | 


serve Banks convened in Washington, 
D. C., April 1 in their regular semi- 
annual conference, but none made any 
public statement relative to the matters 
to be discussed. ; 

The session, which will last three days, 


is required by the statute and, in previ- | 


ous years, has concerned itself largely 
with strictly banking questions covering 
the relations of the Federal Reserve 
Banks with each other and their deal- 
ings with the member banks. 


Hearing Called on Valuation 


Of Southern Pacific System 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned for April 13 oral argument 
before Division 1 on the tentative valua- 
tion of the properties of the Southern 
Pacific System. 


Sof t and Hard Coal 
Production Declines 


Output of Beehive Coke Also 


Reduced in Last Week of March 
6040. 

Less bituminous and anthracite coal 

Was produced in the week ended March 
23 than in the preceding week, the De- 
partment of Commerce has just an- 
nounced. The statement follows in full 
text: 
_ The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended March 23, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 8,436,000 net tons. Com- 
‘pared with the revised estimate for the 
preceding week, this shows a decrease 
of 1,150,000 net tons, or 12 per cent. Pro- 
duction during the week in 1928 cor- 
responding with that of March 23 
amounted to 8,871,000 tons. 

Preliminary telegraphic returns, 
courteously furnished by the American 
Railway Association, indicate that load- 
ings March 29 amounted to approxi- 
mately 51,608 cars as against 56,287 
cars in the corresponding days in the 
week. 

The total production of beehive coke 
during the week ended March 23 is esti- 
mated at 125,300 net tons, as against 
126,700 tons in the preceding week. Pro- 
duction during the week in 1928 cor- 
responding with that of March 23 
amounted to 99,900, tons. 

In the Connellsville coke region, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier, 
there was a net decrease of 83 in the 


number of ovens fired during the week.‘ Operating ratio 


htt 14) 


| 50 per cent appear in a number of other 
{major items of manufactures, such as 
electrical machinery, industrial ma- 
chinery, advanced iron and steel prod- 
ucts, and heavy steel mill products. 


A few commodities outside of this 


of finished manufactures also} i 
| two months of 1929 was also exception- 


| group 
show marked increases as compared 


the total that a continuance of the rapid! Balance previous day .. 


|}pace of growth in aggregate foreign 
| sales, i 


Total ordinary receipts 


modities, especially manufactured goods, 
Public debt recepits.... 


now constitute so great a proportion of | 5,000.0 
427,065,122. 
expansion in this field should add to the 


| Total ........0e00+.-  435,001,285.13 


Expenditures 


General expenditures .. 
Interest on public debt 


The value of imports during the first $7,195,368.41 


0 
74 | Bay 


economist. | 
Commission. | 
Connected with University of California | 
Member Emer- | 
Board in case of Western car- |} 
riers v. four train service organizations. | 


| the value of exports of these is chiefly| paratively stationary position of the i 


ally large, though the increase over 1928, . 
| amounting to about 7 per cent, was much ! Refunds of receipts ... 


jless than for exports. The imports fig- | Seekndeas oe cael ue 


with 1928. Corn exports during the 
two months were nearly four times 
greater in value than during the same 
period of last year,‘and in fact were|ure was the largest for the first two} t 
equal to four-fifths of the total for all] months of any year since 1920 with the ian 4 <9 Sia 
12 months of 1928. Corn during most} exception of 1926 when the high total! ae ‘ ee certin- 
recent years has not been an important; was due to the entirely abnormal infla~ i Avie abe 
export but the present conditions are|tion of the price of rubber. The gain} _ ct 
peculiar, European demand for corn| over 1928 would have been considerably | ; woe + al t 
on account of its relatively low price| greater but for a further decline in the | ——— of trus 
has been unusually strong, and the Ar-! price of this same commodity, which in} *¥"@S 
gentine supply from the crop harvested! the fact of an increase in quantity pur- 
early in 1928 has been substantially ex-| chased showed a decrease of over $10,- 
hausted. ; | 000,000, or about one-fifth, in value of 
Our export of apples during these two! imports. . poe or! 
months has been three times as great, _ Among major commodities of which | p 
as in the corresponding period the year| imports were greater during this period | 
before. This gain is partly due to the! than last year are wool, copper, raw silk, 
fact that the apple crop of 1927 was! furs, oilseeds and oils, tin, and a num- 
small, while that of 1928 was some-! ber of others. Most of these and other | 
what above normal, but it also reflects | significant increases were due to larger | 


a growing popularity of American ap-| quantities rather than to advance || Rate Decisions 


ples in European markets. prices; in many cases, indeed, the quan- 
Among major export commodities the’ tity imported increased much more than Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 


only ones which have advanced mate-|the value. The general tendency of 
Commission 


98,502.84 
retirement 





15,499.69 


eee eeene 


Total ordinary 
expenditures ...... 
|; Other public debt ex- 
LO i 
alanee today 


eeeeeees 


435,001,285.15 


rially in price as compared with the| prices of our major imports during the 
early months of last year are petroleum| last few years has been downward, a 
products and copper. The increase in| fact which largely accounts for the com-, 


due to the higher prices, although the! nual totals. 





Exports and imports of principal commodities showing principal increases or de- made public April 1 decisions in rate 
creases during two months ended February, 1929, as compared with January and Feb- 
ruary, 1928 (in millions of dollars): P 

et. 


Inc. | 


No. 20380.—Ichabod T. Williams 
a v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
1929. et al. Decided March 21, 1929. 


Exports. 
oa 105.4 


Automobiles, parts, ete. 


473,874.80 | 
22,544.96 | 


206,937.86 | 


319,347.28 | 


8,511,130.78 | 
832,240.00 | tangible property. 
425,657,914.35 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


cases which are summarized as follows: | 
& Sons; 


opposed by | 
operators who claimed that the logging | 


| agreements, the German 


Industrial machinery 
Corn widiniy 
Fruits and preparations 
Apples 


Copper -,° 

Cotten, unmanufactured 
Agricultural machinery 
Steel-mill products , 
Iron and steel semimanufactures 
Cotton manufactures 

Electrical machinery 

Iron and steel advanced 
Automobile casings 

Leather oh 

Wheat 

Furs and manufactures 


Grand total 


* Decrease. 


The bulk of the increases shown above was due to shipment of larger quantities and} 


not to advance in prices. 
mineral oils and copper. 


| also a quantitative decrease of 9 per cent 


| The quantity of lubricating oils exported increased 12 per cent. 
together it may be stated that there was practically no change in quantity. 
‘ _ | ports of copper increased 812 per cent in quantity as against 26 per cent in value. 
importation of mazie; 


Imports. 
Wool, unmanufactured 
Copper . 2 % 
Silk, unmanufactured 
Furs and manufactures ... 


Oilseeds 
Department of Commerce. The Depart- | i 


Tin bars, ete. 


| Expressed oils, inedible ie 
The second-column rate of duty, which | oes 
| Refined mineral oils 


Wheat 


Leather manufactures 
Art works ‘ 
Precious stones, etc. 
Cotton, unmanufactured 
Rubber, crude : 
Cane sugar . 


Grand total 


* Decrease. 


43.6 
20.5 
278 


11.1 


- 3! ber, from Carteret, N. J., 
}Va., found to have been unreasonable. Re- 


NO. 20220.—Jackson Brewing Company et 
al. v. Alabama Great Southern Railroad 
} Company et al. Decided March 22, 1929. 
Rates on beverages, in from 


12. 
26. 
5. 
44.7 | carloads, 
New Orleans, La., to Madison, Tallahassee, 
“and Quincy, Fla., found unreasonable, and 
in violation of the long-and-short-haul 
clause of section 4 of the interstate com- 
merece act. Rates on returned empty 
beverage bottles, in carloads, from Madi- 
son, Tallahassee, and Quincy to New Or- 
9 leans found unreasonable. Reparation 
2 awarded and reasonable rates for the fu- 
-|ture prescribed. 
19.8 No. 16407.—Security Cement & Lime Com- 
pany v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided March 22, 1929. 
Rates on lime, in carloads, from Martins- 


te Bee 


% & ey 


The only exceptions of any importance are in the case of! burg, Berkeley, and Engle, W. Va., Grove | 
The quantity of gasoline exported during the two months in- and Lime Kiln, Md., and Stephens City, 
creased 17 per cent over the corresponding period of 1928, but that of gas and fuel oils 
decreased about the same number of barrels and the same percentage, while there was! unduly prejudicial. 


Va., to metropolitan New York found not 
Complaints dismissed. 
No, 18196.—-Geis-White Grain Company et 
al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 

, Company et al. Decided March 21, 


in the less important exports of kerosene. 
Putting these figures} 
The ex- 


1928. 


7 to Ogden, Utah, and 
153 


in California found 
otherwise unlawful. 


from Beaver, Okla., 
certain destinations 
not unreasonable or 
}Complaint dismissed. 
No. 18196.—Geis-White Grain Company et 

al. v, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 


way Company et al, Decided March 21, | , ss 
years to come to pay tribute to private 


1929. 

Carload rates on wheat and coarse grain 
from Beaver, Okla., to Ogden, Utah, and 
certain destinations in California found not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
ploint dismissed. 

No, 19087.—William Fraser, jr., Incor- 
porated vy. Baltimore & Ohio Railway 
Company et al. Decided March 23, 1929. 
Rates charged on interstate shipments 

ef cottonseed bull fiber or shavings from 


points in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 





Germany Partially Regains 


Position in Dye Market 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

trust, the potash interests represent the 
largest chemical producers in Germany. 

By means of international cartel 
chemical 
dustry has partially regained its former 
dominance in the world’s dye markets. 
It holds first place 


last year about one-half the world’s 
supply, and shares with France what 
amounts to a virtual monopoly of the 
world’s potash market. In 1928 nearly 
a third of Germany’s billion dollar out- 
put of chemicals went into export trade. 

The most significant commodity de- 


the survey declares, was the successful 
introduction of many new mixed fer- 
tilizers into both domestic and foreign 
markets. In this movement the Nitro- 


ge - j i 
gen Syndicate has taken the lead but | Gentral States, and 1 per cent in the| ta, to Valparaiso. Ind 


|South Atlantic 


both potash and phosphate interests are 
following its example. 
Imports Are Large. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Ger- 
many is the world’s second largest pro- 
ducer of chemicals, its imports of both 
‘raw and finished materials in this line 
have increased markedly. 

American benzene, turpentine, rosin, 
sulphur and phosphate rock enjoy large 
sales in the German market and ap- 


preciable quantities of American sul- | 


phur dyes, proxylin lacquers, and toilet 
preparations were also shipped to Ger- 
many in 1928, Approximately one-eighth 
ot Germany’s chemical imports  orig- 
inated in the United States. 

This publication (T, I. B. No. 605) 
may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
10 cents. 





‘Farm Price Index 
Figure Advanced 14 Points: 


in- | 


|the farm price of corn showed only a 


| s ir in production of | comparatively small change. This re- 
| synthetic nitrogen fertilizers, producing | sulted 
|the feeding ratio, the corn-hog 
jfor the United 


|March 15 as compared with 


\from the peak reached last September, | 
‘the farm price of beef cattle advanced! No, 186: 


. ; . . ; 28 . 
velopment in the industry during 1928, | approximately 3 per cent from February “J 


} 


|per cent in the Far Western and South 


| States. 


ind Tennessee to destinations in Florida, 
Ohio, Connecticut and eight other States, 
found inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 
| No. 19830.—Joyce-Pruit Company v. Atchi- 
. r son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
Higher for March pany et al. Decided March 21, 1929. 
Class rates from certain points in the 
Siates of Wyoming, Colorado, Oklahoma 
and Texas and from poinis in territories 
east thereof, to certain destinations in New 
; Mexico, found unrensonable but not other- 
; Wise unlawful. Reasonable rates pre- 
[So for the future 
| 
5 
‘ 
\ 


Over Two Years Ago. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


No. 20466.—Norcross Marble Company v. 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
et al. Decided March 23, 1929, 
Sixth-class applied 

marble, in carloads, from New 

| Y., to Cleveland, Ohio 
| prior to February 27, 1928, when commodity 
rates from New England points, subject to 
ja rule 77 provision, applied via New York 

‘ . aT | Harbor to Cleveland, and not unreasonable 

continuous decline | ,,,. otherwise unlawful on and after that 

date. Reparation awarded. 

-Chicago Mica Company et al. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois 

Company et al. Decided March 21, 1929. 


‘rate us 


to rough 


in considerable 
York, N. 


improvement in 
ratio 
being 11.3 on 
10.2. on 
Ferbuary 15 and 8.7 a year ago. 


After an almost 


States 


15 to March 15. During the latter pe- 


riod the farm price advanced about 4 
143. J.. C: & 
on 


; report herein, 
iapplicable rate 
from 


286, that 
denatured alcohol, 
Harvey and New 
was not unreason- 
Refund of overcharge di- 
Complaint dismissed. 


Central States, 3 per cent in the North) 0) oads in 
States, but declined | able affirmed. 
nearly 2 per cent in the North Atlantic | rected. 
The farm price advance for the} 
|country as a whole was accompanied by | 
a decline in cattle receipts at principal | 
markets. 
primary markets for the four-week pe- 
lriod ending March 16 were about 4 per | Cent pri 
icent below receipts during a correspond- | tic Seaboard. The average farm price in 
ing period ending February 16. the Far West held steady on March 15 
Potato Quotations Lower. jat the February 15 figure. The farm 
: a ; | price advance in the Southeast was in- 
Corn prices advanced about 2 per cent) fluenced by the new crop situation with 
\from February 15 to March 15. The ad- apparent intentions to make a drastic 
‘vance was accompanied by a continued | eyt in this year’s early potato acreage 
|strong export situation, expectations of | and the movement of the 1929 crop from 
|a relatively low yield in Argentina, and | Pjorjja gathering momentum. 
|a considerably smaller increase in com- 


n An increased movement of the 1928 
\year. corn stocks than occurred last|eron from northern potato districts has 
x . 


| The farm price of potatoes declined|in the price decline for the country as 
jabout 2 per cent from February 15 tola whole. 


March 15. Price declines of approxi- 
mately 4 per cent in northern producing 


| tral States were partly offset by a 5 per 








“Monthly “Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


February 


1929 
Freight revenue ......ce0e 
Passenger revenue .....ee0% 
TOEBL OPO. COU, oo occ ccceone 
Maintenance of way ......- 
Maintenanc. of equipment .. 
Transportation expenses ... 
Total expenses incl, other .. 
Net from railroad 
Taxes 
Uncollectible ry. rey., etc. .. 
Net after taxes, ete, 
Net after rents ...., 
Aver. miles operated ,.,...- 
66.9 


3,182,120 
230,245 
3,619,560 
233,088 
760,022 
1,242,610 
2,419,680 
1,199,880 
214,239 
310 
985,331 
985,044 
2,241.76 


Pere Marquette Ry. 
Two Months 
1929 1928 
5,972,276 5,270,493 
602,852 463,870 
6,899,865 6,072,329 
444,288 474,185 
1,516,193 1,439,317 
2,510,318 2,343,203 
4,841,893 4,624,343 
2,057,972 1,447,986 
429,340 393,863 
689 771 
1,627,942 1,053,352 
1,463,110 952,821 
2,241.76 2,244.75 
70.2 76.2 


Texas & New Orleans R. R. 
February Two Months 

1929 1928 1929 1928 
4,507,697 3,943,274 8,813,252 7,899,351 
881,938 902,047 1,758,145 1,822,903 
5,815,919 5,240,190 11,434,215 
837,981 865,144 1,801,007 
1,203,891 1,042,095 2,402,638 
1,974,480 2,005,472 4,006,123 
4,497,116 4,578,864 9,142,847 
1,518,803 861,326 2,291,368 
334,521 283,913 633,281 
2,041 5,197 4,678 
982,241 572,216 1,653,409 
671,732 323,914 1,082,142 
4,729.72 4,727.28 4,729.72 

17.8 83.6 80.0 


1928 
2,791,532 
207,274 
3,170,815 
235,529 
707,420 
1,169,570 
2,285,149 
885,666 
194,100 
425 
691,141 
707,072 
2,244.75 
72.1 


1,935,625 


9,209,811 
1,324,996 
567,826 
9,154 
748,016 


4,727.28 
87.5 


| of bridge completion since 1922 at about 
| which time the results of the enlarged | 


| stream can depend upon a heavy traffic | 
| from a wide area brought to it by roads 


|continues to authorize private building 
| and the States and other subdivisions of 


| to private interests, 


'that private interests, in their eager- 


| construction of toll bridges at command- 


bridges. 


Company | 


found unreasonable | 


Railway | 


Upon reconsideration finding in former | 
the | 


Orleans, | 


| which made an 
Receipts of all cattle at seven|@reas and 1 per cent in the South Cen- | 


| cent price advance along the South Atlan- | 


r | Paseo-Kennewick, 
!apparently been the weakening influence | 
| free 


| River, 1925, 


10,534,807 | 


2,246,480 | 
4,115,101 | 


253,821 | 
|couver Bridge, 15. 


| privately-owned toll structure over Tampa 
between Tampa and St. Petersburg, | 


Fla. According to the 1926 report of 
the Florida Railroad Commission, which 


|by special statute has regulatory control; Can Borrow Capital 
of the bridge, the organization expenses 
179,054.94! of this bridge are listed at $2,704,136,| reasons, it is not always possible to| 

finance the cost of free public bridges | ,) 
| out of the available tax revenues. But the ; 


which is -125 per cent of the tangible! 
property value of $2,158,554. Of the 


total investment of $4,866,558, as Te-| same course that the private bridge © 
is| building interests follow. It can borrow} la. 


ported, but little over 40 per cent 
represented by tangible property. The 
outstanding bonds, representing $2,934,- 
500, exceed the cost of the tangible prop- 
erty, and in addition there is outstanding 
$2,000,000 worth of stock. On the basis! 
of the capitalization the gross: income 
of $743,868 in 1926 was only 15 per cent; 
but it was 34 per cent of the cost of the} 


Majority of Projects 
On Federal Aid System 


Since the necessity for the construc- 
tion of bridges and the possibilities of 
profit from the collection of tolls are 
greatest on the most heavily traveled ! 
roads, it is not surprising that a ma-/| 
jority of the toll bridges in operation, 
under construction, and proposed for 





| construction are on the Federal-aid high- 


way system. This system of. 187,000 
miles includes the principal interstate 
and intercounty highways. Mile for mile 
it carries a heavier traffic than either 
the State highway systems as a whole : 
or the great mileage of local and county | 
roads. 

Two hundred and_ seventeen of the | 
bridges in operation, under construction ; 


Carload rate charged on mahogany lum- | and proposed on October 31, 1927, are 
to Newport News, | 4 or will be on this limited system. 
| On the more extensive, and slightly 
less traveled State highway systems the 


existing and contemplated bridges num- | 
ber 60; and on the nearly 2,750,000 miles | 
of local road there are existing or pro-} 
posed only 147 toll structures. | 

The connection between  toll-bridge | 
construction and highway improvement 
is clearly shown by the increased rate 


program of public-road improyement 
first began to make themselves felt. | 

A toll bridge established on an im- 
portant line of travel over a_ large 


improved at the public expense. Such 
locations are eagerly sought by private! 
interests who ask only where the traffic 
is heaviest and are willing to pay for 
the information. : | 

If the present activity continues un-/| 


abated a few years longer and Congress} 





Government continue to grant franchises | 
the free use of the} 
roads which Federal and State funds} 
have created will be seriously ob- 
structed, and travelers upon these main| 
public highways will be required for) 
capitalists. 
The bureau has reliable information) 


ness to obtain exclusive rights for the 


ing locations, have sought by various 
means to obstruct the construction of 
free or publicly operated toll bridges; 
at such locations. They have sought 
to enjoin the construction of public 
bridges in the courts; and they have! 
attempted and in some cases have suc- 
ceeded, in blocking legislation authoriz- 
ing the construction of free or public 


It is asserted by those interested in 
the construction of private toll bridges 
that there is urgent need for numerous 
bridges over large streams, which are 
not being built by public agencies and; 
which cannot be so built for lack of 
revenue sufficient for the purpose. The 
toll bridge interests argue, therefore, 
that since these bridges are needed, pri- 
vate initiative performs a laudable pub- 
lic service in building them, 

It should be borne in mind _ that 
whether the bridges are built by private 
initiative or by public agencies it is 
the public that ultimately pays for them. 
The only difference is that when they 
are built by the public agencies the} 
public is asked to pay only the cost of! 
construction, whereas the private build- 
ers must also expect a profit on the 
investment. 

As an indication of the additional bur-| 
den the public is required to assume to 
support a toll bridge investment, the 
following is. quoted from a report pub- 
lished on January 26, 1927, by the State 
Highway Commissioner of Washington, 
investigation of the 
relative merits of toll and free bridges 
by direction of the State Legislature: 

“In the following table the cost to the 
traveling public of service rendered by 
the toll bridges, covered in this report, 
is compared with the cost for the same 
service had these bridges or ones of 
equivalent usefulness been constructed 
by the State or counties and operated 
as free bridges. 

Average yearly cost 
public as a free bridge, 
fund and interest, Column 
bridge not including taxes, 
Bridge 





of service to the 
including sinking 
A; as a toll 
Column B; 
B 
$55,472.23 
25,854.76 
8,879.66 


1925 $28,391 
15.810 
4.384 


Pasco-Burbank 
Metaline Falls : 
Vancouver-Portland . 116,400 333,000.00 
Nasel River, 1925. 11,812 21,910.62 
The percentage of toll bridge service to 
bridge service: Pasco-Kennewick, 
1925, 195; Pasco-Burbank, 163; Metaline 
alls, 202; Vancouver-Portland, 285; Nasel 
185. 
“From this table it is apparent that 


| the cost of service on all toll bridges on 


the highway system of Washington is 
from 63 to 185 per cent higher than the 
cost of similar service if the bridges 
were free bridges. 

“Of the total amount of tolls collected, 
the following approximate percentages 
were spent for the collection of tolls and 
other incidental expenses due to the fact 
that the bridges are operated as toli 
bridges rather than free bridges: 

“Pasco-Kennewick Bridge, 20; Pasco- 
Burbank Bridge. 16; Metaline Falls 
Bridge; 26; Nasel River Bridge, 27; Van- 


“From these figures it is apparent 


cidentals which would not be required 


were the bridge free.” The National City Bank of White Plains, 


N. Y.; capital, $100,000; correspondent, 
Morris Popper,, White Plains, N. Y. 

The Air Corps National Bank of Con- 
J verse, Tex.; capital, $25,000; correspondent, 
It may be admitted that, for various} J, &, Brinkmeyer, San Antonio, Tex. 


The First National Bank of Haines City, 


Public Agencies 


public agency always has open to it the 


the necessary capital, and it can do it 
without incurring a public debt in the 
constitutional sense by issuing revenue 
bonds to be retired from the revenue 
earned by the bridge itself. That is, the 


public can itself build a toll bridge with | 
money borrowed on the security of the! 
anticipated toll revenues, It can repay! New York. N. Y.: 
; the debt with these revenues and free ‘ : 


the bridge as soon as its cost is repaid. 
To still further simplify the problem 
of public financing Congress has pro- 


! vided, by the Oldfield amendment to the | 
Federal Highway Act, for the granting | 
of Federal aid in the construction of | 


publicly operated toll bridges. Under 
this provision half the cost of construc- 
tion can be paid outright by the Federal 
Government and the State can finance 


the remaining half by the collection of | 


tolls. 
There is an active market for toll 
bridge bonds and the public can sell its 


| WwW. 


, capital, $1,000,000; 


a.; capital, $50,000; correspondent, Victor 
Wray, Haines City, Fla.; succeds Commer- 
cial Bank & Trust Company, Haines City, 


First National Bank in Tonawanda, N. Y.; 
capital, $200,000; correspondent, George E. 
Schnell, Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Applications to organize approved: 

The First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany in Bluffton, Ind.; capital, $100,000; 
correspondent, Fred Potthoff, Bluffton, Ind., 

The Washington Square National Bank of 
capital, $500,000; cor- 
respondent, John S, Scully, New York, N. Y. 

The First National Bank of Lexington, 
Miss.; capital, $50,000; correspondent, W. 
O. Barrett, Lexington, Miss. 

Charters issued: 

The Kingsboro National Bank of Brook- 
lyn in New York, N. Y.; capital, $500,000; 
president, Emmet J. McCormack; cashier, 
Sargent Nixon. 

The Old National Bank of Bluffton, Ind.; 


: capital, $100,000; president, Henry C. Paul; 


cashier, F. William Hitzeman. 

Voluntary liquidations: 

Mercantile National Bank in Dallas, Tex.; 
; effective Feb. 1, 1929; 
liquidating committee, H. P. Willard and 


bonds on terms that are usually more! Laurence Kahn, Dallas, Tex.; absorbed by 
favorable than those available to private! Mercantile Bank & Trust Co. of Texas, 


builders. The existing public agencies 
can erect and operate the bridges as 
efficiently and economically as the pri- 


vate owners; and, if the tolls are abol-} 1929; liquidating agent, W. C. 
Los Angeles, Calif.; 


ished when the bridges are paid for, the 
public is saved the payment of the profits 


Dallas, Tex. 

The First National Bank of Long Beach, 
Calif.; capital, $200,000; effective March 1, 
Marshall, 
absorbed by Bank of 
America of California, San Francisco, Calif, 


sh? : : F es ise . The First National Bank of Auburn 
which are the inducement responsible for! Calif. ; capital, $50,000; effective January 8, 
the increasing private interest in toll-!1iy2y.; liquidating agent, W. C. Marshall, 
bridge construction. | Los Angeles, Calif.; absorbed by Bank of 
Moreover, if the bridges are built by America of California, San Francisco, Calif. 
public agencies there is also the assur- | The First National Bank of Exeter, Calif.; 
ance of open competition by qualified | Capital, $50,000; effective January 8, 1929; 
contracting organizations and the award- | /iduidating agent, W. (. Marshall, Los 
ing of the contract to the lowest ee ee by — aa 
sponsible bidder, a condition that has| 1, us eu ee “elif? 
been noticeably lacking in much of the The First National Bank of ¢ hino, Ca ifs; 
: 4 ¥ : é capital, $25,000; effective Feb. 14, 1929; 
private construction upon which the pub- | jjquidati zent, W. C. Marshall, Los 
lic is asked to pay dividends in the form| Angeles, Calif; absorbed by Bank of Amer. 
c pay ends in the form] Angeles, Calif.; absorbed by Bank of Amer- 
of tolls. . ica of California, San Francisco, Calif. 
_ The fact is that there are few, if any! New First National Bank in Visalia, 
instances in which the granting of aj Calif.; capital, $100,000; effective Jan. 8, 
franchise to a private toll-bridge com-| 1929; liquidating agent, W. C. Marshall, 
pany is desirable or sound as a public; Los Angeles, Calif.; absorbed by Bank of 
policy. | America of California, San Francisco, Calif. 
If the proposed bridge is really needed, ' First National Bank in South Pasadena, 


oe dee Mes aes | Calif.; capital, $100,000; effective January 
that is, if it is to be built where the| 16, 1929; liquidating agent, W. C. Marshall, 


traffic is sufficient to support the invest-|[os Angeles, Calif.; absorbed by Bank of 
ment, the public can build cheaper and! America of California, San Francisco, Calif, 
borrow the necessary capital on more! City National Bank of Spokane, Wash.; 
advantageous terms than private inter- | capital, $200,000; effective March 19, 1929; 
ests, liquidating agent, The Old Nat. Bank and 


Union Trust Co. of Spokane, Wash.; ab- 
Danger of Loss 


‘sorbed by The Old —— Bank ane 
° * 'Unio ‘rust Company of Spokane, Wash. 

In Private Projects ‘Cae : 
_ If the bridge proposed is not a sound] The Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn, 
investment, and this condition is known, | N. Y.; capital, $1,500,000; Granite National 
the bonds or security can only be sold; Bank of Brooklyn in New York, MN. Z.; 
by the private promoters at a heavy , Capital, $300,000; consolidated under charter 
discount. But it is'an unfortunate fact/0f The title of “The Nassau National 
that the investing public is often not ae rr ose — York,” with 
appraisal of the true conditions. It ie BE Bio - e ae hefer me > : 
deceived by the fact that some toll! los Angeles-First National Trust & 


brid fakie ies eibeion ; Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif.; capital 
riages are notabie revenue producers | $13 750,000: Security Trust & Savings Bank, 


jinto believing that all bridges possess | los Angeles, Calif.; capital, $12,000,000; 


large earning capacity. If some of the’! consolidated under the charter of the Los 

private toll bridges for which franchises! Angeles-First National Trust & Savings 

have recently been granted are actually | Bank, No. 2491, and under the title Secur- 
| 


i i sti ie i ; ity-First National Bank of Los Angeles,” 
rn 8 ee ting. public "is certain to with capital stock of $30,000,000; the con- 


. . | solidated bank has 142 branches all located 
Assuming that the construction of a!jn california. 


toll structure is the only way in which! py. Charleston National Bank, Charles- 
the need for a bridge can be met Miton, W. Va.; capital, $500,000; The Citi- 
a@ reasonable time, and that the public | zens National Bank of Charleston, W. 
is unable or unwilling to undertake the; Va.; capital, $125,000; Union Trust Com- 


| construction so that resort must be had! pany, Charleston, W. Va.; capital, $500,000; 


to private initiative, then the question | consolidated under the charter and title 
of the terms of ae franchise must be Sucka mene Bank,” with 
very carefully considered. eepe ta ee i 
P ‘doe: Sati ‘ 37.' The First National Bank of Richmond, 
ities and the interests of the public must | Kns-s capital, $25,000; The Peoples State 
be conserved by regulation as in the case] consolidated under the charter’ of The 
of other recognized public utilities.! First National Bank of Richmond, and 
Such regulation is essential not only for; under the title “The Peoples National 
the protection of the users of the utility| Bank of Richmond,” with capital stock 
but also for that other section of the | of $25,000. \ 
public which will invest in the undertak-| ,, ence. Storied 
ing; for it must be borne in mind that j ‘aacainicacWivet 
the promoters of toll bridges do not] Angeles, Calif, 
finance the construction with their own] South Spring Street; 502 South Spring 
funds. Street; 4450 West Adams Street; 54738 
As a first condition of the granting of | Angeles Mesa Drive; 8475 South Vermont 
a franchise the public has a right to de- | rebate rea reer powloverd: 
mand that those who seek the ones ee can hence tae ee, a 
right to operate & bridge upon a pub ic The Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn 
highway shall give evidence of a sincere} jn New York, N. Y. Location of Branch, 
294 Livingston St., Brooklyn, New York 
City. 


under the Act of 


National Bank of Los 
Locations of Branches: 707 


[Continued on Poge 10, Column 7.) 


MORE TRANSIENT ACCOMMODATION 
..+ The new Addition supplies 330 more rooms-with- 
bath. Now one is more likely to find a St. Regis accom- 
modation available promptly. Rates...as well as facilities 
- +. are now on a large-hotel basis. Singly or en suite, 


HOTEL ST. REGIS 


CAST 68TH STRERT. CORNER FIFTH AVENUE. 


NEW 
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Foreign Loans Public Utilities 


Governments Abroad 


Steps Taken by Northwestern Utilities 


ee ; 
advertising against the Bone Bill wasj|did they not? A. Apparently, from this . 
|sdvert through Strang & Prosser? A.jletter, they did. Investments and Net Demand Deposits 


Q. Because that letter says so, and 


ve 
ore 


Probably 75 per cent of it. 
Q. Does that include all of the adver-!the letter says they are sending them 
| tising done in the names of the citi-;as a service that is provided gratis to 
| zens” committees as well as of the As-|the newspapers? A. Yes, sir. 
ociation? A. Not all of it. In some Q. Who pays Strang & Prosser for 
istricts the placing of their copy was! sending out those cartoons? A. If there 


not done through Strang & Prosser, but} was any charge connected with that, it 
it was all paid for by the Washington 


To Oppose Proposed Legislation Described Of Member Banks Reduced for Week. 


Use American Loans 


For Refunding Debts 


Interest Rates Reduced by 
Foreign Finance Oper- 
ations, Says Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Secretary of Information Bureau Tells Trade Commission 
Of Program in State of Washington. 


Increases Recorded in Loans, Time Deposits, and Borrow- 


ings; Security Holdings Decline. 
was paid by the Washington committee. | 


sg : . : s4;, | Committee. Q. The cartoons were reproduced by! : viii ses hanil n - 

> — > ° ‘ ' 7 , ie 
Babli of exert fam, oe meal of he use >] Q7 Eo ou nk at had | th emnpaen woe er ne? AC YOn| gama ok way opng ee eee aes ant SaNO AN tl 
eral Trade Commission, March 28, | Q. What would that make in dollars, | Ment 4237 and tell me if it is a copy of : sir. Goddil: tax BAK Sekine kia eal Mavs 1 tant ; : ’ 
in its investigation of public utili. |do you estimate? A. Probably $15,000. jan order placed with Strang & Prosser? _Q. And they were cartoons in opposi- anks in 101 leading cities on Mare : et demand deposits, which at all re- 
ties, by Norwood W. Brockett, sec- Q. You say that there was a letter| 4: Yes, sir. tion to the measure, were they not? A.| made public April 1, shows a decline for porting banks were $125,000,000 below 


the State 


a 


Refunding loans to American bankers, 
refunding and consolidating internal 
loans and foreign indebtedness, and re- 
funding obligations to countries other 
than the United States were the objects 
of a large part of the foreign loans 
floated in the United States in 1928. 

This phase of foreign financing opera- 
tions is considered by Paul D. Dickens, 
of the Financial Investment Division, 
Department of Commerce, in a review 
just made public. ‘ 

That section of :the review dealing 
with refunding operations follows in 
full text: 

Refunding operations constituted the 
next most important object. Such oper- 
ations have been divided into three 
classes—refunding to Americans, the re- 
funding and consolidation of internal 
funded and floating indebtedness, and 
refunding to other countries. 

Refunding to Americans amounted to 
nearly $109,000,000 and was nearly all 
by Latin American countries. Back of 
these operations was the desire to re- 
duce interest charges on outstanding 
loans. é 
by means of one bearing 6 per cent in- 
terest, while the Province of Buenos 
Aires refunded three issues of 7’s with 
one of 6 per cent. 


Denmark Refunds Loan. 
Denmark was the only country out- 


side of Latin America which refunded a | 


previous American issue, the city of Co- 
penhagen replacing a 5% per cent issue 
with one drawing 4% per cent interest. 

The refunding and consolidation of in- 
ternal funded and floating indebtedness 
was an important purpose in the issues 
of six Latin American and four Euro- 
pean countries. The Kingdom of Nor- 
way $30,000,000 issue was “to consolidate 
short-term indebtedness of the Govern- 
ment,” and the $8,000,000 issue of the 
Department of Akershus (Norway) was 
to be used “to retire internal obligations 


of the Department bearing 612 per cent | 


interest.” 


The Latin American issues were for 
such purposes as “the funding of the 
floating debt” 


of the unsecured indebtedness to the na- 
tional banks of the Republic” (Bolivia). 

States and municipalities in Brazil re- 
funded franc and sterling loans held in 
Europe by means of dollar loans in the 
United States. The franc loans~ were 
pre-war issues. Chile refunded a five- 
year sterling loan with the proceeds of 
a dollar issue. Finland refunded the 
6% per cent “Scandinavian loan,” writ- 
ten in Finnish marks but with fixed 
equivalents in Norwegian, Danish, and 
Swedish crowns, by means of a 5% per 
cent dollar issue. 


Banking Loan Placed. 
The most important loan for banking 


@ purposes was one of $55,000,000 ($45,- 


a 


«a Deand total’... <.cuswarde. $256,255,000 | 


Mortgage Bank of Chile and the Orien- 


000,000 taken in the United States) for 
the Kingdom of Denmark. The main 


object of this loan was to provide funds| Yes, sir. 


for the reconstruction of Den Danske 


Landmandsbank in Copenhagen and for |Some contribution that represented money | 


the Government’s subscription to the 
shares of that institution. The State 
of Rio Grande do Sul 
$5,000,000 of its issue for subscription 


to the capital of the Rural Credit and |from sources not power company sources? | 


Mortgage Bank. Bulgaria used part of 
the stabilization loan for 


Bank and the Central Cooperative Bank. 
The American share of this loan, $9,- 


retary of Washington isigned by citizens’ committees circulat- 


Q. And if there is attached to it a! Yes, sir. 


Committee on Publie Utility Infor- |ing through the State? A. Yes, sir. 
mation, was degun in the issue of 
April 1, and continues as follows: 





and Bone Bills, yes. re A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did the companies spend any money | __ 26 
themselves against either of these — - “gy to a it 
measures aside from the money that |‘*°Y But +. it an foe itt - ie ad 
went through the bureau? A. Not to my | Q. But you paid for it? ik cera 
knowledge. My company did not. |, Q. Who composed those letters? 


Q. Were the company employes ow |e citizens’ committees. 


ganized to oppose the measures? 


Yes, sir. “most cases. 


volved in that activity? 

| A. Well, it did not include 
ularly the platform men employed by | out. 
the companies in transportation, but | 


| only the light and power men. 


Q. That is, in a given community there 
would be gotten up a letter signed by 
Q. That was expended against this ‘the citizens’ committee and that would 
particular measure? A. The Erickson io sent around to the people in that vi- 


Q. The names of the committeemen 
A. Yes, sil}/against Initiative No. 52?” 
A.| 
Q. Who did the actual writing of it? 


A. They actually did it themselves in 
However, they had before 


Q. How many company employes all ‘them the literature which the committee 
together would you estimate were in- 'had gotten out against the Bone bill, and 


partic- ;letters that other committees had sent 


| Q. So they advertised in newspapers, 
: I would jor you did in their names, and they put 
have to give an approximate estimate. | out letters with their signatures on which 


sample of the sort of copy that was 
placed by them? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That does not show any connection 
with the power company or any con- 
tribution by a power company at all, 
does it? A. No, sir. 

Q. It is signed “Citizens’ Committee 
| Is_ that 
|right? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In the next sheet we have a sam- 

ple of such a letter as Strang & Prosser 
sent out to the newspapers, have we 
not? <A. Yes, sir. 
Q. It appears by that that that agency 
also sent out cartoons against this meas- 
ure as well as advertisements, does it 
A. They did not send out many 
of the cartoons. Those cartoons were 
mostly sent out direct by my own or- 
ganization there. 


Q. But they sent out some of them, 


Q. In addition to those sent out by 
Strang & Prosser, there were also car-j; 
toons sent out by the companies, were | 
there not? A. By the committee, yes, ; 
sir; in fact, most of them went out from 
the committee. i do not remember 
Strang & Prosser sending out the car-— 
toons. 

{| Q. Those were sent out in form al- 
ready for reproduction in the news- 
papers? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I wonder if you can show us a 
‘sample of any of them? Are they in the 
|Scrapbpok? A. They are in the Scrap- 
book, all of them, 

Q. How are they signed, if at all? 
; A. They were not signed at all except 
by the man who drew them and the 
caption. 

Q. That is, the reading public sim-| 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.} 





| 000 in the New York district and smaller 


{porting banks, $14,000,000 in the New 


the week of $42,000,000 in investments, !the March 20 total, declined $88,000,000 
an increase of $5,000,000 in loans, a de-|in the Chicago district, $41,000,000 in the 
cline of $125,000,000 in net demand de-|New York district, $7,000,000 in the 
posits, and increases of $22,000,000 in Richmond district and $6,000,000 in the 
time deposits and of $68,000,000 in bor- | Dallas district, and Increased $10,000,000 
rowings from Federal reserve banks. in the Boston district and $5,000,000 in- 

Loans on securities declined $50,000,-|the Philadelphia district. Time deposits 
000 at all reporting banks, a reductior of | increased $24,000,000 in the New York 


$77,000,000 in the Chicago district being district and $22,000,000 at all reporting , 


partly offset by an increase of. $16,000,- | banks. 

The ;-incipal changes in borrowing 
increases in most of the other districts,|from Federal reserve banks for the 
“All other” loans increased $22,000,000 | week comprise increases of $86,000,000 
in the Chicago district, $20,000,000 in the ; at the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
New York district, $7,000,000 each in | York, $16,000,000 at Boston and $8,00t,- 
the Philadelphia and Cleveland districts |000 at Philatelphia, and a decline of 
and $55,000,000 at all reporting banks, | $50,000,000 at Chicago. 

Holdings of United States Government The tabulated statement of the 
securities declined $27,000,000 at all re-] principal resources and liabilities of 
all reporting member banks in each 
Federal Reserve District, ag of the 
close of business March 27, will be 
found at the bottom of this page. 


York district, and $6,000,000 in the Chi- 
cago district, while holdings of other 
securities declined $10,000,000 in the | 





Chile. refunded two issues of 8’s| 


(Argentina), and “pay-| 
ment of secured indebtedness and part | 


(Brazil) used | 


4 additional | ! 
working capital for the. Agricultural! pany money? 


I should say that approximately there jyou paid for? Were there pamphlets 
were 600 or 700 employes of the light | circulated in addition signed by citizens’ 
and_ power departments of those com- | committees ? A. Only in the city of 
panies. Seattle, 

Q. What other organizations, if any,! Q. And in the city of Seattle that pam- 
}did you work through in your opposition ; phlet was paid for by the power compa- | 
to the measures? jnies, was it? A. Yes, sir. { 

A. There were organized under ied cin if Advertisements 
direction in various communities through- ; 
out the State citizens’ committees com-; Showed Source of Funds 
/posed of men who were opposed to the} Q. In these various advertisements and 
legislation. jin these letters and in the pamphlets 

Q. But organized under your direction? | there was not a single thing, was there, 
RS ae ‘ ;to show that the power company was 
Q. That is, somebody representing you | paceans up any money? 
went to them and got them to serve on | A. I would have to refresh my memory 
ithe committees? A. Well, it was gen- arom those ads. Of course, it was gen- 
erally the local manager of that com- erally known in the State that we were 
|munity who knew these men and Wat aes eae T thick —— 
to them. . : ’ r . 

; Q. I think I can show you that when 

Q. He went to them and got them to ‘you placed advertising through Strang & 
serve on the committees? A. Yes, sir. oe 

Q. And they became known as the citi Sg aaa were an advertising firm, 

P : 4 és -. |were they not? A. An advertising 
| zens’ committees, did they? A. Yes, sir. a oa 

: eee ; -}agency; yes, sir. 

Q. That is, the citizens’ committee of Pie awl , 
lthia town and of that town and of that Q. That the material submitted through 
city and of that city, and so forth? 
ithat right? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. They advertised extensively against 
| the measures, did they not? 


thing about the money being put up by 
the power companies ? 

a s Commissioner McCulloch: I did not get 
A. Yes, sir. ithe point of the Bone bill, the effect of 

Q. The advertisement in each instance ; the Bone bill. 

being signed with the name of the com-; The Witness: The Bone bill permitted 
|mittee? Is that right? A. Yes, sir. cities owning and operating light and 
Q. In each instance, except in the case | Power plants who are now selling to their 
‘of Seattle, which we will take up sepa-|0Wn citizens within their own city limits 
'rately, I understand, and you tell me if | to go into the business of furnishing 
|L am not right, that the Utility Bureau | © 4 A pC 
|paid the advertising bills? A. Yes, sir. Side their city limits. 

| Q. That is, your companies paid for Commissioner McCulloch: I thought 











{some of them had before them = 


Is them or to them did not disclose any- | 


| electric light and power to customers out- | 





that advertising that was signed with |that was the effect of the abandoned bill. 
Ithe name of the committee? A. The| ,The Witness: The Erickson bill pro- 
Washington Committee on Public Infor- | vided for the formation of districts which 
mation paid it; yes, sir. ;could take the entire State under the 
Q. Well, that is the power company? |Erickson bill and form one district and 
A. The power company, but not individ-|have that whole district go into the busi- 
ata jness of producing and selling electric 

Q. But they individually contributed /@Mersy- |. 
to the information bureau, which, in turn, | _Commissioner McCulloch: And the Bone 
that paid for these | bill merely provided for the expense of 
of the municipally owhed 


| 


}put up the money ed 

| advertisements that were signed with the ; —— 

|names of the citizens’ committees? A. wes 
e 7 | The Witness.. And the right to con- 

of Seattle was there | demn existing properties; yes, sir. 

Mr. Healy: How much of the 


Q. in the city 


|not put up by the power companies? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. What percentage of the 
was spent in Seattle was 


total that 
contributed 


A necessity to 
importers 


The Equitable’s Import Letter 
of Credit has these well-defined 


A. I do not think to exceed 10 per cent. 
Q. The balance of it was power com- | 
A. Yes, sir. | 


|Explains Expenditures 


| advantages: 


000,000, has been divided proportionally | {7 City of Seattle 


among the various purposes of the loan. 


Government guaranteed or controlled | jn that city? 


corporate issues totaled about $256,000,- 
000 in 1928 and were divided as fol- 
lows: Banking, $121,000,000; public util- 
ities, $88,000,000; 
000,000. 


Two German Issues. | 
The various governmental units in Ger-|mittees do you think were organized | 
many were heavily interested in bank-| through the State? 


ing institutions. Chief among these 
were two issues, totaling $51,000,000, to 
the German Central Bank of Agriculture 
and the consolidated agricultural loan 
of German provincial and communal 
banks. 

Prominent among the 


government- | 
guaranteed banking issues 


were the 


tal Development Co. (Ltd.), of Japan. | 
The former makes loans cn real estate, 
while the latter fosters the development 
of the resources of Chosen and Man- 
churia. 

The Dominion of Canada led in the} 


and railways, $47,- jin the city of Seattle, but not, of course, 


|territory contiguous to the place where 


1. Makes it unnecessary for a foreign 
manufacturer to investigate the 
standing of an American importer. 

2. Enables an importer to buy from 
foreign merchants who demand cash 
on shipment. 


3. Helps secure the acceptance of ad- 
vance orders. 
Our Import Letter of Credit is 
only one of our many means of 
facilitating the transaction of in- 
ternational business. 


Q. What would you guess the total was 


A. My guess would be for all expen- 
ditures within the city of Seattle possibly | 
20 per cent of the total spent was spent! 


‘all through this citizens’ committee. 
Q. How many of those citizens’ com- 


A. The Scrapbook 
shows. Just from memory, I should say 
six or eight-of them. 

Q. Was there some use made of the! 
fact that there were that many commit- | 
tees opposing the bill? A. None that I! 
know of. | 

Q. Can you give us an estimate as to! 
how much money was spent through | 
those committees outside of Seattle? \ 

A. The principal expense of the citi-| 
zens’ committees outside of Seattle con- | 
sisted of a letter which was sent those 
citizens’ committees of the surrounding | 
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they were located. I should not think 


issue of government-guaranteed railway | that more than 10 or 15 per cent of the’ 


securities. 
Canadian National Railways. The Paris- 
Orleans Railway issue is included in the 
category because it works under a con- 
vention with the Government of the 
French Republic by which deficits are 
met by the government. German Na- 
tional Railway preferred stock was again 
sold in the United States, as in 1926. 


Purposes of Flotations. 


The following compilation gives the 
purposes of government-guaranteed cor- 
porate issues, 1928, by classes and coun- | 
tries: 

Banking and credit: 

Germany san 

Chile 

Japan 

Hungary .. 

Colombia 

Denmark 





$63,250,000 
20,000,000 | 
19,900,000 
10,400,000 
5,000,000 
2,500,000 


$121,050,000 | 


Publie utilities: 
Germany $82,280,000 
6,000,000 


$88,280,000 | 


Railways: 
Canada 
France 
Belgium 
Germany .. 


$31,000,000 
10,750,000 
4,275,000 
900,000 
$46,925,000 | 


Total 





The daily treasury report || 
will be found today on page |) 
6; the table of foreign ex- 
change on page 4. 


| 
| 


These were chiefly for the | So 


Above Question 


No balance sheet can be above ques- 
tion unless certain of its items are 
based upon accurate analysis of fixed 
assets and the charges against such 
assets due to depreciation, mainte- 
nance, and renewal. American Ap- 
praisal Service supplies the facts, 
assures the accuracy of earning state- 
ments and balance sheets. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1928 


HE 82ND ANNUAL REPORT of The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, covering opera- 
‘haa for the year 1928, will be formally presented to the stockholders at the annual 
meeting on April 9, 1929. The report shows that although the Company's total 
operating revenues in 1928 were over $14,000,000 less than in 1927, its net income 
was over $14,000,000 greater than in 1927, Last year was the fourth successive year 
in which the net income exceeded that of any previous year. 


Net income for the year, amounting to $82,507,613, was equivalent to 14.69% 
upon the present capital stock outstanding, as compared with 13.65% upon the amount 


outstanding at the close of 1927. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


ToTaL OpgraTING REVENUES were....-- 


TotaL OPERATING EXPENSES were 


Leavinc Net REVENUE of....... 
TAXES amounted to 


EquipMENt, Joint Facitity Rents, etc. amounted to 
Leavinc Net Rattway OPERATING INCOME of 


seveeses $650,567,316 D 


Comparison with 1927 
Increase or Deerease 


$14,283,707 
30,497,027 
$16,213,320 
2,136,608 
756,329 


$13,320,383 


1928 


480,171,634 


$170,395 ,682 I 
37,846,357 I 
15,251,639 I 

$117,297,686 I 


eerere 


INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS AND OTHER SOURCES 


amounted to 
Makinc Gross INCOME of 


eee 44,535,653 ] 


; 1,298,662 
. $161,833,344 I 


$14,619,045 


RENTAL Paw Leasep Lines, INTEREST ON FUNDED 


Drsat AND OTHER CHARGES amounted to....... 


79,325,731 I 271,728 


Lravinc Net Income (Equal to 14.69% on Capital 


Benes. 100 5-5 6-0n ee 


eveese $ 82,507,613 IT $14,347,317 


After providing for the payment of 7% dividends to the stockholders and for sinking 
and other reserve funds, $38,950,928 was credited to Profit and Loss account. 


FINANCE 

The Company met its maturing obligations 
and expended approximately $46,000,000 in 
1928 for improvements on its own road and 
equipment in addition to the expenditure of 
large sums by its leased and afhliated lines. 
Work continued during the year on large 
terminal improvements at Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia. ; 

The important items of new equipment 
placed in service were: 13 freight and passen- 
ger locomotives and 523 steel poueners, bag- 
gage and express cars. 1,486 improved hopper 
cars were also acquired, in addition to 104 
locomotives and 1508 tong cars acquired 
from Leased Companies. e order placed 
last year was the largest combined order for 
steel passenger cars ever placed at one time 
in railroad history. The Company now owns 
about 20% of all the steel passenger cars in 
the country. This additional steel passenger 
equipment makes possible the retirement of 
the last of the wooden passenger cars from 
regular steam service. 

To pay for additions and improvements, to 
retire equipment trusts and other obligations 
and to reimburse the treasury for capital ex- 
penditures already made, an allotment of 
$62,500,000 of capital stock was made to 
and subscribed by the stockholders during the 
year at $50 per share in amounts equal to 
124% of their respective holdings. A 
further allotment of $17,500,000 was made 
to the employes at $50 per share, as 
authorized by the stockholders, to be paid for 
in instalments. Subscriptions were made by 
more than 100,000 employes in all depart- 
ments of the service. 

To provide for future requirements, in the 
interest of improving and expanding the Com- 
pany's facilities and services, there will be 
submitted to the stockholders at the annual 
meeting the question of authorizing the Board 
of Directors to increase the Company's capital 
stock by $100,000,000, making the total 
authorized $700,000,000. 

The Company has paid a return to its stock- 
holders in every year since 1847. It is now 
owned by 154,008 stockholders who reside in 
every state of the Union and nearly all 
foreign countries. 

The total reduction in funded debt and 
other fixed obligations during the year was 
$33,358,984, 

OPERATING EFFICIENCY 

Steady improvement in operating efficiency 
ever since the end of the period of Federal 
control is reflected in the progressive reduc: 
tion in the ratio of operating expenses to 
operating revenues. Operating ratio for the 
lines in the System last year, the eighth suc- 
cessive year in which a reduction, as compared 
with the previous year, was effected, was the 
lowest since 1916. Ratios for the last eight 
years were: 

1921...87.6% 
1922...82.4% 
1923...81.8% 
1924...80.2% 


1925,..78.3% 
1926...77,3% 
1927. ..76.9% 
1928...73.8% 
+ 


PAYMENTS FOR WAGES, TAXES 
AND MATERIALS 


The Pennsylvania Railroad operates directly 
about 90 per cent of the mileage of its entire 
system. The remaining lines are controlled 
through stock ownership. The consolidated 
system embraces 11,515 miles of road with 
track mileage of 28,035. 


In 1928 the Pennsylvania Railroad System 
—Paid about $344,000,000 in wages to 
employes or nearly 49% of all its 
Operating revenues. 

—Paid in taxes $41,800,000. 
—Paid for fuel, materials, supplies and 
improvement work almost $200,000,000. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 

The Pennsylvania Railroad System operates 
a daily average of about 3,800 passenger 
trains and 2,900 freight trains. During the 
year the service performed was equivalent to 
moving one ton of freight over 45 billion 
miles and to carry one passenger a distance of 
more than 6 billion miles. During the year 
14,344,000 tons of fuel were consumed by 
locomotives. The maintenance of the property 
required the installation of 4,046,000 cross 
ties and 237,000 tons of new heavy steel rail. 
Over 6,000 miles of track are now laid with 
130 pound rail. 


COORDINATED RAIL, AIR AND MOTOR SERVICES 

During the year the Company began to put 
into effect its hog studied plans for coordinat- 
ing rail, air and highway services to meet the 
needs of the public and to develop the com- 
pany’'s transportation business. The Company 
is cooperating with various companies special- 
izing in motor trafic and plans have been 
worked out for coordinating rail and bus lines 
in a large part of the territory served by the 
Company. A service has been inaugurated for 
less than carload freight through the use of 
portable steel containers to be carried on 
either specially equipped railroad cars or 
motor trucks, Plans are also being rapidly 
completed by Transcontinental Air Transport, 
Inc., in the formation of which the Company 
joined last year, for a combined 48-hour 
raileair route to be opened this summer 
between New York and Pacific Coast cities. 


ELECTRIFICATION 


The Company has authorized electrification 
for freight and pemenget service of 325 addi- 
tional miles of line and 1,300 miles of track 
to be carried out progressively durin 
next six or seven tas at an estimated cost 
of $100,000,000. This program is planned to 
meet the future industrial and transportation 
situation in the East including terminal de- 
velopments under way or projected. When 
completed the Company will have 658 miles 
of line and 2,260 miles of track under electric 
operation and a completely equipped elec 
trified service from Hell Gate Bridge, N. Y., 
connecting with New England, to Wilming- 
ton, Del. and Atglen, Pa., on the Philadelphia 
Division, 

* 


the 


The factors chiefly responsible for the Company's progress during the year and for its 
increasing financial success are: Large capital expenditures to improve and expand the 
railroad’s plant and facilities; progressive improvement in operating efficiency and 
economy; cordial cooperative relations between the management and employes, and the 
continued patronage of the public whom it has been a pleasure to serve. 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 1, 1929. 


W. W. ATTERBURY, 
President. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries More Passengers, Hauls More Freight 
Than Any Other Railroad in America 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders may obtain copies of the Annual Renort from Lewis Neilson, Secretary, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Awarded Alien to 


Prevent Deportation Assignment of C 
. 


- ° | 
District Court Holds Second | ABE SCHEFMAN AND FRANK SCHEFMAN, 





Degree Manslaughter 
Does Not Involve 
Moral Turpitude. 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, EX REL./ opinion herein explains that the appel-/ 
CALOGERO MONRIOVI, PLAINTIFF, V. AR-| Jants are the assignees of a claim of a| 


THUR J. KARNUTH, DISTRICT DIRECTOR 
OF IMMIGRATION. DISTRICT COURT FOR 
THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 
The District Court explains that the 
plaintiff had entered the United States 
in 1919 and in 1923 had plead guilty to 
an indictment for manslaughter in the 
second degree in the State of New York. 
The Department of Labor issued a war- 


rant directing his deportation on the| . > Unife 
ground that he had been found in the| Partnership Act of the State of Michigan ; 
(nited States in violation of the Immi-| provides, 


gration Act, in that he had been convicted 


of a crime involving moral turpitude} property is not subject to attachment 
committed within five years after his en-/ or execution except on a claim against | 


try into the United States. 


Ingranting the writ of habeas corpus, | 


the District Court holds that since it is 


Aliens 
Habeas Corpus Writ | Exemption Under Michigan Statute Denied Claims Are Rejected | 


not within the power of the court to ex- | 
amine into the evidence upon which the 


plaintiff’s conviction was based, resort 
must be had to the statutes of New Y ork 
defining manslaughter in the second dc- 


gree. ' 
As under the New York statutes man- 


committed without design to effect death, 
the District Court holds, it is not a crime 
involving moral turpitude. aay 
Christie A. Buscaglia for the plaintiff; 
Richard H. Templeton (Richard A. 
Grimm of counsel) for the Government. 


Opinion by Judge Hazel. 
The full text of the opinion of District 
Judge Hazel follows: i 
The relator, Calogero Mongiovi, was 
born in Italy and entered the United 
States in August, 1913. After remain- 
ing two years, he returned to his native 


land and subsequently, on December 25, | 


1919, he again came to this country, en- 
tering at the port of New York. In No- 


vember, 1923, following his apprehen-| 


sion at New York City, he pleaded guilty 


| property 


} 
{ 
| 


to an indictment for manslaughter sec-| 


ond degree and was sentenced to Auburn | 


State Prison for a term of not less than! 


six years, six months, and not more than 
15 years. 

On November 7, 1924, the Department 
of Labor charged the relator, who was 
then in prison, with having been found 
in the United States in violation of Im- 
migration Act of February 5, 1917, as- 
serting that he had been convicted of a 
crime involving moral turpitude, to wit, 
manslaughter in the second degree, com- 
mitted within five years after his entry, 
and, after a hearing, a warrant was is- 
sued dirceting his deportation to Italy. 

It is now contended in his behalf that 
manslaughter in the second degree is not 
a crime involving moral turpitude, and 
therefore his depletion is illegal. Moral 
turpitude is defined as “‘an act of base- 
ness, violence or depravity in the private 
and social duties a man owes to his fel- 
low men or to society.” The intentional 
slaying of a human being, even though 
committeed without malice, and man- 


| Clark, 11 Fed. (2) 540, 542; In re Safady 


slaughter in the first degree, which ap- | 
parently includes intent and wilfulness, | 


would therefore be offenses involving 


moral turpitude. 


Definition of Statute. 

This Court is without power to ex- 
amine into the evidence upon which the 
conviction or the relator’s plea of guilty 
of manslaughter in the second degree 
was based (U. S.. ete., v. Uhl, 203 Fed. 
152), and accordingly resort must _be 
had to the statutes of the State of New 
York to define the particular character 
of the crime. Sec. 1052 of the Penal 
Law of New York defines manslaughter 
in the second degree as a crime committed 
without design to effect death: 

1. By a person committing or attempt- 
ing to commit a trespass, or other inva- 
sion of a private right, either of the 
person killed or of another, not amount- 
ing to a crime; or 

2, In the heat of passion, but not by a 
dangerous weapon or by the use of means 
either cruel or unusual; or 

3. By any act, procurement or culpable 
negligence of any person, which, accord- 
ing to the provisions of this article, does 
not constitute the crime of murder in 
the first or second degree, nor manslaugh- 
ter in the first degree. 

As defined, manslaughter in the second 
degree does not include an evil intent 
or commission of the act wilfully or de- 
signedly, and it expressly includes an 
act resluting in death without design to 
injure or effect death. These quoted sub- 
divisions cover the involuntary man- 
slaughter of the common law, which like- 
wise is committed without contemplating 
death, without malice, and without in- 
tent; and ordinarily committed while en- 
gaged in a lawful act, through careless- 
ness, or because of the absence of due 
caution or circumspection. 

Offenses Excepted. 

The Solicitor of the Department of 
Justice, not long since, in a definition of 
crimes involving moral turpitude for the 
information of immigration officers, spe- 
cified a number of offenses which, in his 
judgment, involved moral turpitude, and 
excepted offenses which were “the out- 
come merely of natural passion, of ani- 
mal spirits, of infirmity of temper, of 
weakness of character, or of mistaken 
principles, unaccompanied by a vicious 
motive or corrupt mind.” 

Although this general summary is 
vague and indefinite, yet I think that the 
commission of manslaughter in the sec- 
ond degree is “unaccompanied by a vi- 
cious motive or corrupt mind.” 

The instant case is quite different from 
Weedin, as Com’r, etc., v. Yamada, 4 
Fed. (2d) 445, and U. S. ex rel. Morlacci 
v. Smith, etc., 8 Fed. (2d) 663, decided 
by this Court, wherein it was ruled that, 
os the crime of assault with a deadly 
weapon, as defined in the respective State 
statutes, was committed with an intent 
to do bodily harm, the offense involved 
moral turpitude. The deportation of the 
relator would involve great hardship, 
inasmuch as he has lived in this country 
for the past ten years and has depend- 
ent upon him, especially since his parole, 
his wife and two children born in Italy. 

Accidental Discharge. 

If his testimony before the inspector 
is reliable, he has never been arrested 
or convicted of a crime committed either 
in Italy or in this country, €xcept the 
crime for which he was sentenced as 


herein stated. In an affidavit filed in this| Borrowings from F. R. Bank 
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Partnerships 
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| On Appeal on Device 


laims Is Set Aside by Circuit Court as! To Protect Cheeks 


Preference to Creditor. 


To Property of Partnership in Bankruptcy 





Specifications Are Held by 
Patent Office Not to Be 


weré entitled to claim the statutory ex- 
| pOING BUSINESS AS ABE SCHEFMAN &|emptions out of partnership property 
CoMPANY, APPELLANTS, Vv. EpwARD DE! The opinion proceeded upon the idea that 
Groot, TRUSTEE, Etc. No. 5184, Cir-! the whole object of the exemption law 
cuit CouRT OF APPEALS FOR THE SIXTH| was to prevent one from being stripped 
CIRCUIT. a means of carrying 7 his — 
— i and it was therefore entitled to a libera 

The Cueen, Geary of Appees & Oe | senetraniien to this end and to accom-! Ex PARTE CLARENCE R. MARTINEAU. AP- 
plish this humane purpose the Court; PEAL No. 540, Boarp oF APPEALS OF | 
| partnership and co-partners which had | adopted the judicial conception that co- 
been adjudicated bankrupt. This claim| partners had such peculiar rights in 
|was based on certain stock in trade; Partnership property as to entitle them} yarych 19, 1929, to Clarence R. Marti- | 
exemptions under a Michigan statute | under the above quoted constitutional } ! 


| enacted pursuant to the constitutional | provision to the benefit of the exemption | pita for Check Protecting Devices, 4 
‘provision that the residents of Michi-| Statute, but the Skinner case wrote no /Frelssue of patent No. 1578289, filed July 
|gan shall be entitled to a certain ex-; new clause into the constitution, as of | 8, 1926, Ser. No. 121225. 

|emption of personal property, designated course it could not. It undertook to in-| 


is t stituti : aomattees he! Claims 10 and 11 were disallowed in 
| by law, | terpret no constitutional provision touch-| 11. Leicsue application upon a finding 
Section 25 








inal Device. 





THE PATENT OFFICE. 
Reissue Patent No. 17241 was issued 





ing partners, partnerships or partner-! * . 
ship property for there was no such; that they were directed to a different in- | 
provision. It simply held that a partner | vention from that presented in the origi- 
had an interest in partnership property | nal case, it being held that a combina- 
and his right to statutory exemptions 
under the constitution followed as a 
matter of course, 


(2) (c) of the Uniform 


the Court explains, that a 
|partner’s right in specific partnership | 
ition and one of the elements of the com- | 
| bination were not for the same indivis- | 


| 


the partnership, and further that the | ; eee | 
‘ible invention, 


| partners cannot claim any right of ex-| The constitution says nothing of part- : / 
emption as to partnership property at-;nerships. It establishes no fixed and! Claims 17 and 18, drawn with a long 
tached for a partnership debt. |; permanent status for partnership prop-| preamble forming a setting for the-real 
In dismisSsing the appellant’s claim,}erty or the partnership relation. It] invention recited, namely, a check or) 
the Court holds that the Michigan con-| holds out no guaranty that any particu- seal, the element of the combination, | 
stitution guarantees to residents exemp-| lar legal notion of. a partnership will| Were also held to be for a different in- 
tions designated by law out of personal! continue unchanged during the life of | vention from that originally claimed. 


| 
Applicable to Orig- | 
al Device | 
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LIENS: Exclusion or Expulsion: 
Turpitude: 


entry into the United States, held: 


ume IV). 


ANKRUPTCY: 


April 2, 1929. 


Exemptions: 


tion in bankruptcy of a partnership 


attached for a partnership debt, held: 


claimed as exempt belonged to the partnership, the Michigan Constitution 
guaranteeing exemptions designated by law out of personal property only 


to residents.—Schefman et al. v. De 


‘the Sixth Circuit) —Yearly Index’ Page 256, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 





LLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-lndex and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Manslaughter in Second Degree——Where a warrant was 
issued by the Secretary of Labor directing the deportation of an alien, who 
had plead guilty to a charge of manslaughter in the second degree in the 
State of New York, on the ground that he had been found in the ‘United 
States in violation of the Immigration Act in that he had been convicted of 
a crime involving moral turpitude committed within five years after his 


under the New York statutes manslaughter in the second degree is a crime 
committed without design to effect death, and is not a crime involving moral 
turpitude.—United States, ex vel. Mongiovi, v. Karnuth.—(District Court for 
the Western District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 256, Col. 1 (Vol- 


Property Exempt: 
tidns of Partners out of Partnership Property.—Where, after adjudica- 


partners claimed a certain stock in trade exemption under a Michigan statute 
enacted pursuant to the constitutional provision that residents shall be en- 
titled to a certain exemption of personal property designated by law; and sec- 
tion 25(2) (c) of the Uniform Partnership Act, adopted in Michigan, provides 
that a partner’s right in specific partnership property is not subject to at- 
tachment or execution except on a claim against the partnership, and that 
the partners cannot claim any right of exemption as to partnership property 
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Exemption denied, since the property 


Groot.—(Circuit Court of Appeals for 
April 2, 
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| Calendar and Journal 
| of the 


The United States 


April 1, 1929. 


Present: Honorables F. W. Booth, 


/Ch. J., and Samuel Jordan Graham, Mc- 
| Kenzie Moss, Wm. R. Green and Nicholas 


J. Sinnott, J. J. 


Cases dismissed: F-355, Geo. A. Das- 
lcomb; J-336, Richard Young Co.; H-73, 
Houpert Machine Co.; H-263, Frederick 


| Sedgwick; K-24, Michael Joseph Durkin. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Cases argued and submitted: F-143, Ohio 
Steel Foundry Co.; J-607, State of Ala- 
bama: H-357, Chicago Frog & Switch 
Co.; D-532, Armour & Co.; H-309, The 
Union Co, 

OPINIONS. 

D-558. Arthur L. Lemon. Judgment for 
plaintiff in the sum of $267.21. Opinion by 
Judge Green. 

C-1084. Nannie M. Clark. Judgment for 
plaintiff in the sum of $3,400 with interest. 
Opinion by Judge Graham. 

A-69. Russian Volunteer Fleet. Petition 
dismissed. Opinion by Judge Sinnott. 

E-209. Herbert DuPuy. Petition aid-§ 
missed. Judgment in favor of the United 
States. Opinion by Judge Green, 

C-669. Frank D. Schroth. Judgment for 
plaintiff in the sum of $592.100.89 with in- 
terest. Opinion by Judge Moss, 

C-1153. Chapman S. Clark. Petition dis- 
missed. Judgment in favor of the United 


only and that the property; the constitution. 
upon which the appellant’s claim the tion against such legislative enactment 


slaughter in the second degree is a crime | ¢Xemption belonged to the partnership. | defining and regulating the partnership 


Upon appeal from the District Court} relation as may seem to be justified by 
for the Western District of Michigan. {the public welfare. The legislature was 


Before Moorman, Mack and Hicks,‘ free to formulate such theory or doc-! 


; trine with reference thereto as seemed 
; to it wise and Michigan early adopted 
ithe Uniform Partnership Law. The law 
came in Michigan no doubt as in many 
other States, as its name implies, as a 
result of the widespread need for a 
single, simplified formula defining part- 


Circuit Judges. 
The full text of the Court’s opinion, 
delivered by Judge Hicks, follows: 
Henry Bosscher and Robert Westveld 
were partners in the grocery business 
under the firm name of De Young &} 


cettnnee ies aahtleek taatewe tae | relations. Theretofore there 
bankrupt claimed a stock in trade ex- | Woe “4 certainty in the law upon the 
- 2 -+_| Subject. 


emption of $250 according to the provi- 
sions of subdivision 8 of Section 12858. 
Compiled Laws of Michigan, 1915, and 
they each had made assignment thereof 
to petitioners, Abe and Frank Schefman, 
doing business as Abe Schefman & Com- 
pany. 


' Partnership Regarded 
As Distinct Entity 


The Bankruptcy Act of 1898 regarded 
'a partnership as a distinct entity. U. 
|S. C. Tit. 11, Ch, 1, Sec. 1, Cl. 19. 


Referee denied them, the Court confirmed| C. A. 6). Courts of the highest respect- 
the order of the Referee and Schefman/| ability had divergent views. E. I. Du 
& Co. appealed and assigned error. The! Pont De Nemours Powder Co. v. Jones 
only question is, are the bankrupts enti-| Bros., 200 Fed. 639, et seq.; In re Ber- 
tled to the exemptions claimed. | tanshaw, 157 Fed. 363, et seq. (C. C. A. 
| 8), opinion by Judge Sanborn; Jensen 
v. Wiersma, 185 Iowa 551, 
| 780, 4 A. L. R. 298, and cases cited in 
the notes, 
Michigan itself for most purposes re- 


Provisions of Statutes 
Of Michigan Involved 

Section 7966 (2) (c), 1922 Supp. Com- 
piled Laws of Michigan, is as follows: 

“A partner’s right in specific partner- | 
ship property is not subject to attach-! 
ment or execution except on a claim) 
against the partnership. When part-' 
nership property is attached for a part-| 
nership debt, the partners, or any of; 
them, * * * cannot claim any right! 
under the homestead or exemption laws.” | 

The word “attached” is entitled to a 
broad meaning as indicating any seizure! 
for the purpose of bringing the bank- | 
rupt into the bankruptcy court. In re! 


entity owning its own property. In re 
Telfer, 184 Fed. 225, et seq. The Uni- 
form Partnership Law made clear that 
which had theretofore been troublesome 
and doubtful. In well chosen language 
it stated the substantive law of part- 
nership and fixed the relation of the 
i partners not only to each other but to 
the firm. It provided that all property 
acquired an account of the partnership, 
or, unless the contrary intention ap- 
peared, ee e with partnership funds, 
: i is partnership property. 

Bros., 228 Fed. 538, 542. ; Section 24 of the act declares that 





It contains no inhibi- | 


| Mills | 
The Trustee contested these claims, the; v. Fisher & Co., 159 Fed. 897, 899 (C.' 


170 N. W.; 


garded a partnership as a distinct legal: 


The decision of the examiner 
i affirmed. 

| Before Assistant Commissioner Moore, 
| Examiners-in-Chief Ruckman and Lan- 
| ders. The full text of the decision of | 
the Board of Appeals follows: | 


was 


Representative Claim Given. 


This is an appeal from the rejection 
‘of Claims 10, 11, 17, and 18. Claim 10 
‘is representative and reads as follows: 
“10. A new article of manufacture in 
| the form of an endwise insertible muti- 
‘latable metal check or seal in the form 
‘of a leaf, having an extended leading end 
| for insertion into the bite of check-muti- 
jlating wheels, and having at its final end 
'a set of identifying indicia, and having 
| between said ends an uncut body-portion | 
linterlockable with a locking bolt by 
means of the endwise insertion of the 
check.” 

The references relied upon are: Oliver, 
|No. 150182, April 28, 1874; Beasley, No. | 
1377662, February 7, 1888; Amos, No. 
389732, September 18, 1888; Wheaton, 
No. 504643, September 5, 1893; Brooks, 
No. 982122, January 17, 1911; Sharp, No. 
1074020, September 23, 1913; Tyden, No. | 
1080184, December 2, 1913. 

The application filed July 8, 1926, is 
for the reissue of Patent No. 1578239, 
| issued March 30, 1926. The invention is | 
a check-protecting device. | 

Claims 10 and 11 call for “a new ar- 
ticle of manufacture in the form of an 
endwise insertible mutilatable metal | 
check or seal in the form of a leaf,”| 
having the construction specified in the} 
claims. The examiner rejected these 
claims (1) “as being for a different in- 
|vention from that claimed in the original | 
patent” and (2) “as heing unpatentable | 
over the developed art.” | 


| 


Clearly Different Invention. | 
| While the application of the patent | 
‘described the check or seal, it was) 
‘claimed merely as an element of a com- 





1929. | States. Opinion by Judge Graham. 
Set ee nt i ee et ee ge | H-552. Cornelia Vanderbilt Cecil. Judg- 
|ment for plaintiff in the sum of $10,000. 
Patents and Trade Marks Opinion by Judge Sinnott. 
ATENTS: Reissue: Identity of Invention: Combination and Element H-310. William Volker. Petition dis- 























Claims Not for Same Invention.—Where the original patent covered 
a combination in which a check or seal was only one of several elements, 
and the reissue claims 10, 11, 17 and 18 were directed specifically to the check 
or seal, held: Claims disallowed as not being for same invention as that 
originally claimed. Reissue 17241.—Ex parte Martineau. (Board of Ap- 
peals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 256, Col. 4 (Volume IV). 
April 2, 1929. 


} 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


“Poro” was used by petitioner and the mark “Toro” ky respondent, on 
toilet articles for shampoos, petitioner being prior in point of time, and 
evidence introduced indicated that petitioner dealt exclusively with colored 
people, selling to them through agents, whereas registrant’s goods were sold 
in drug stores and largely to white people; and petitioner sought cancellation 
of registrant’s mark, held: Petition allowed, it being found that colored 
people in purchasing from drug stores would be confused as to origin of 
goods.—Malone v. Aladdin Products Company. (First Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents)—Yearly Index Page 256, Col. 5 (Volume IV). April 2, 
1929. 





Difference in Sales Methods Is Insufficient | 


To Sustain Registration of Similar Marks 


Confusion of Goods Held to Be Probable Although Chan- 
nels of Distribution Are Distinct. 


| 
| 


ANNIE M. MALONE vy. ALADDIN Propucts|by such agents directly to consumers or 
COMPANY. APPLICATION FOR CANCEL-| beauty shops, and are not’ sold through | 
LATION No. 1407. . First ASSISTANT|drug ‘stores, novelty stores, or any gen- 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. eral stores. It is shown that the agents | 
The decision of the Examiner of Trade|are colored people, and that they deal 

Mark Interferences recommending that |almost, if not wholly, exclusively with 

registrant’s mark “Joro,” used as a trade | the colored people. 

mark for soap in cake form for shampoos The registrant has submitted in evi-! 
be cancelled in view of the prior adoption|dence the negative results of attempts | 
and use of the notation “Poro,” as ap-!to purchase petitioner’s goods in drug| 
plied to various toilet articles and other | stores located in sections where the pop- | 
preparations for shampoos by the peti-|ulation is largely colored. In view of | 
ti@mer, was affirmed. the testimony submitted on behalf of | 

It was concluded that the marks were | petitioner it may be deemed conceded 





This section is Section 25 (2) (c) of; “the property rights of a partner are (1) | bination and there was nothing to indi- 
the Uniform Partnership Act adopted by: his rights in specific partnership prop-! cate that appellant considered that he | 
Michigan in 1917. If it constitutes aj erty, (2) his interest in the partnership had made an invention in a check or seal | 
valid exercise of legislative power the; and (3) his right to participate in the, per se. 


Referee and Judge were right. Other- management.” | different invention from a combination | 
wise not. Section 25 declares the “nature of a in which it appears merely as one of | 
Appellants contend that it is uncon-j Partner’s right in specific partnership! several elements. It is well settled that 


property.” F ‘such a patent may not be reissued to 
Section 26 declares the “nature of the embrace claims for the different inven- 
partner’s interest in the partnership.” |tion disclosed, but not claimed or at- 

These specific provisions are briefly} tempted to be claimed in the patent 
recapitulated in the reference findings, | (Nelson v. Felsing, and Felsing v. Nel- 
to wit: ; |son, 142 O. G, 289; Morse Chain Co. v. 

‘The partner’s rights in the specific! Link-Belt Co., 189 Fed. 584; Diamond 
property of the firm is that of a co-: Drill Contracting Co. v. Mitchell, 269 
| owner holding as ‘tenant in partnership,’| Fed. 261; ex parte Bedell, 329 O. G. 
the incidents of which tenancy, as es- | 802). 


stitutional and point to Section 1, Art. 
14 of the Michigan Constitution, 1908, 
as the provision violated. This section 
is as follows: | 

“Section 1. The personal property of 
every resident of this State. to consist 
of such property only as shall be desig- : 
nated by law, shall be exempted to the 
amount of not less than $500 from sale 
on execution or other final process of 


any court.” tablished by this statute are, among! The art cited by the examiner under 
it is clear that Bosscher and West- other things, that the right is not sepa- his second ground of rejection of these 
veld were residents of the State (Skin-| ably assignable, and that it entitles ‘claims consists of the patents to Wheaton, 


the partners to possession for partner- | Tyden and Beasley. These patents show 
ship purposes only (Sec. 25 subd. a and! metal seals in the form of a leaf with 
b); that it is not subject to attachment identifying indicia on one end, a body 
or execution, except on a claim against | portion interlockable with a locking bolt 
the partnership (subd. c.); that it is and also an end which might be inserted 
not subject to dower, courtesy or allow-{in the bite of check-mutilating wheels 
ance to the partner’s individual heirs or! if desired, as in the patent to Sharp. | 
| next of kin (subd. e); that on the part-: Claims 17 and 18, as pointed out by 
ner’s death no title vests in his heirs the examiner, appear to be drawn with 
or next of kin, but possession passes to! a long preamble forming the setting for 
the surviving partner (or to the legal’ the real invention that follows and which 
representative of the last surviving part-| is the metal leaf check of Claims 10 and 
ner) who ‘has no right to possess the'11, In our opinion the rejection of these 
property for any but a partnership pur-/claims also on the grounds given above 
pose (subd. d). ‘respecting Claims 10 and 11 is well taken. 
On the other hand the statute de-; The decision of the examiner is af. 
fines the ‘partner’s interest in the part-| firmed 
nership’ as ‘his share of the profits and} x 
surplus and the same is personal prop-! ; 
erty.’” (Sec. 26.) the personal property only of the resi- 
Statute Does Not ‘dent and this is not denied by the act. 
Vi 1 ; : Z It only denies exemptions out of part- 
iolate Constitution |nership property and by Sec. 28, clause 
“Part IV, Sec. 18, Subd. a, provides 3, it specifically protects his exemption 
that loans and advances by a partner rights in his interest in the partnership, 
| shall be repaid; and that the right of the|that is to say, in the profits and sur- 
individual partners (defined in Sec. 26, as! plus of the business, As to such indi- 
his interest in the partnership), is a. vidual property the only question is, 
right to share in profits and surplus! does he have it and has it been “desig- 
remaining after all liabilities including nated by law” as exempt? If so, noth- | 
those to partners are satisfied. The!ing in the Uniform Partnership Law 
statute provides and declares that if the | undertakes to forbid his constitutional 
partner’s interest in the partnership is: right thereto. 
separately conveyed by a partner, as- We conclude that the order of the 
‘signee thereby acquires no right of! District Judge denying the exemptions 
management or other right of a part- was correct. The same result was 
t ulal ner, but merely the right to receive the reached ty Judge Raymond in In re 
stances accompanying the commission of: profits to which this assignor as partner, Clark, 11 Fed. (2) 540, but it is fair to 
it.” : ‘ | would be entitled if he had not assigned say that no constitutional question was 
So considered, the writ of habeas cor-| his interest. (See Sec, 27, Sub. 1.)” | there raised. See also In re Safady Bros. 
pus, in my opinion, must be sustained andi We see no constitutional objection to! 228 Fed. 538. ; 
the relator discharged from custody. Sojany portion thereof. The Michigan Con-} Finding no error, the order of the 
ordered. pornos (Sec. 1, Art. 14) guarantees! Distirct Court is in all things affirmed. 
February exemptions “designated by law” out of! March 15, 1929. 


ner v. Shannon, 44 Mich. 88) and that 
the exemptions claimed by them had 
been “designated by law” (Section 
12858, C. L. Mich. 1915, Cl. 8), as pro- 
vided in the constitution. The real con- 
troversy therefore arises over whether 
the property claimed as exempt was the 
property of the individual partners, 
Bosscher and Westveld, so as to entitle 
them to it under the constitution and 
exemption statute or whether it belonged 
to the partnership. Appellants rely 
upon Skinner v. Shannon, 44 Mich. 86; 
Waite v. Matthews, 50 Mich. 393; Chip- | 
man vy. Kellogg, 60 Mich, 438, and Mc- 
Coy v. Brennan, 61 Mich. 362. 

As Skinner vy. Shannon is the leading 
case we notice it only. In this case, 
decided in 190, the Michigan Supreme 


= * 
proceeding he deposed that it was his 
daughter who accidentally suffered death 
at his hands in the course of a quarrel 
between him and his wife, wherein there 
was a struggle for possession of a pis- 
tol which, during the struggle, was acci- 
dentally discharged. 

However, as heretofore pointed out, go- 
ing beyond the record of conviction to 
ascertain the facts is not required, since 
the question of moral turpitude must be 
determined, as Judge Noyes said in U. S., 
etc., v. Uhl, supra: 

“According to its nature, and not ac- 
cording to the facts and particular cir- 
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1, 1929. 





Resources and Liabilities of the Federal em ati Ths | 


Made public by the Federal Reserve Board of April 2, 1929, as at close of business March 27, 1929 (in millions of dollars). 





























Total Boston N.Y. Phila. Cleve. Rich. Atla. ‘Chicago St.L. Minn. K. Cty. Dallas S. F. 

Loans and investments—total $22,543 $1,511 $8,612 $1,253 $2,226 $683 $648 $3,372 $720 $385 $683 $499 $1,952 
Loans—total . 16,557 1,125 6,411 925 1,540 523 513 2,619 529 257 449 359 1,308 
On securities 7,592 475 3,287 615 17 204 157 1,229 244 84 144 113 424 
All other 8,065 650 3,124 410 823 320 b55 1,390 BR6 17% 805 246 #885 
Investments—total 5,986 386 2,201 328 686 160 135 753 191 128 234 140 643 
U. S. Govt. securities 3,086 189 1,211 103 $31 74 66 362 78 72 112 99 388 
Other securities 2,900 196 990 224 B55 86 69 391 113 56 122 41 256 
Reserve with F. R. Bank 1,706 92 808 74 125 40 41 248 45 28 58 35 110 
Cash in vault 243 17 70 16 28 13 10 38 7 6 12 8 20 
Net demand deposits 13,156 882 5,853 709 1,026 250 333 1,796 3835 226 504 306 789 
Time deposits 6,827 474 1,720 277 977 244 231 1,241 235 132 181 147 96y 
Government deposits 305 13 133 15 24 - 15 37 3 9 4 21 29 
Due from banks "1,150 47 182 62 101 47 77 222 53 4} 111 59 139 
Due to banks 2,796 111 980 146 199 96 114 461 122 a9 200 88 190 
772 42 246 71 68 23 31 168 38 ll 16 y 65, 


confusingly similar, that they were used 
upon goods having the same descriptive 
properties, and that the petitioner was 


| 
The check or seal is clearly a/ prior in point of time and had built up a! goods. 


large business. 


Respondent’s contention that no con- | 


fustion would result because the peti- 
tioner dealt exclusively with colored 
people, selling to them through agents, 
and not through drug stores, whereas 
registrant’s soaps were sold in drug 
stores generally and for the most part to 
white people, was not sustained, the First 
Assistant Commissioner holding that 
colored people in purchasing goods from 
stores would confuse registrant’s goods 
with those of petitioner. 

Rippey & Kingsland for petitioners. 
Mida, Valentine & Jones and -Albert L 
Jacobs for Aladdin Products Company. 

The full text of the opinion of First 
Assistant Commissioner iKnnan follows: 

This case comes on for review, on ap- 
peal of the registrant, respondent, Alad- 
din Products Company, of the decision 
of the examiner of trade-mark interfer- 
ences sustaining the petition of Annie M. 


Malone, doing business under the style! 


and name of Poro College, and recom- 
mending that the registration of the re- 
spondent be cancclied. 


Marks Are Used 
On Toilet Articles 


The respondent’s mark, the registration 
of which is sought to be cancelled, com- 
prises essentially the word “Joro,” used 


|as a trade mark for soap in cake form | goods 


for shampoos. Petitioner bases her claim 
to damage on prior adoption and use and 
consequent ownership of the mark “Poro” 
used upon various toilet preparations, 
including soap and other preparations for 
shampoos. Petitioner sets up ownership 
of Registration No. 59546. Both parties 


|have taken testimony and have pre-| thought. 


sented briefs. 

It is submitted in evidence on behalf 
of petitioner that the latter first used 
the mark “Poro” on a soap in liquid form 
for use i nshampoos as early as 1918 and 
that subsequently, about 1922, the use of 
the mark was extended to soap in cake 
form which is used for shampoo purposes. 
The use of the mark on the goads as 
above noted has been continuous since 
1918, 
has built up a very large trade, the 
goods under the trade mark “Poro” be- 
ing sold by some 80,000 agents, and that 
petitioner is, in consequence, in posses- 


|sion of a valuable good will as an asset 


to her business. 

The respondent claims the year 1922 as 
the earlest date of adoption and use of 
ist notation “Joro,” so the petitioner 
adopted and used her mark from a pe- 
riod about four years prior to the date 
the respondent claims to have adopted 


and used its mark. Priority of adoption! 
,and use having been established by pe- 


titioner, the goods possessing the same 
descriptive properties and the marks be- 
ing so similar that if they appeared upon 
like goods in the same market confusion 
would be inevitable, none of which con- 
clusions is seriously controverted by the 
registrant, it would seem the petition 
should be granted. 

It is shown that petitioner conducts a 
training school known as Poro College, 
and that all agents who sell the prepa- 
rations of petitioner must first take a 
cource of Instructions in’ such college, and 
that the petitioner’s goods are sold only 


It is established that petitioner ‘ 


that the latter’s goods are not generally | 
sold in drug stores or in stores of the! 


character that deal with the registrant’s | 





It is further submitted on behalf of the | 
registrant that its goods are sold exclu-| 
sively, or almost so, to members of the! 
|white race and soid in drug stores and 
other stores carrying this general class | 
of goods. The view is pressed that, un- 
jder these circumstances, confusion of | 
goods or of origin would be quite un-| 
| likely. ; | 
| It may well be that the present method | 
of marketing petitioner’s gbods is such 
that they would not be likely to be pur- 
chased by members of the white race, but | 
jit is not deemed at all probable that mem- | 
ibers of the colored race would not pur- | 
chase the registrant’s goods believing 
‘they were purchasing those of petitioner. | 
|It cannot be considered probable all, or 
jeven a large proportion, of the members 
of the colored race would know of the, 
‘method employed by petitioner in mar- 
|keting her goods. 

It is a matter of common knowledge | 
‘that in cities having a considerable per- 
‘centage of colored people members of 
;both races purchase goods in the same | 
stores, more especially in the same drug 
jstores. In the city of Washington this 
‘is so well known that judicial notice may 
|be taken of it. Members of the colored 
|race seeing registrant’s goods under a 
‘trade mark so nearly like that of peti- | 
itioner would readily be led to think the} 
of both parties had the same 





‘ origin, 
| The class of customers purchasing 
‘goods of this character would not be} 


\likely to consider the matter very care- 
jfully, but would be influenced by the 
| sound of the name and would make a 
purchase quickly and without much 


1 It 


is believed the registrant should 
have adopted a mark farther removed 
\from that owned by petitioner. Where 
;there is doubt it is resolved against the 
| newcomer. 

' The examiner of trade-mark interfer- 
ences has noted certain adjudicated cases | 
{as supporting his view that the petition 
should be granted. It is believed the case 
of Hay v. Malone, 288 O. G, 431, 50 App. 
D,. C. 399, is persuasive that the marks 
‘in the instant case are confusingly sim- 
ilar. 

| The decision of the examiner of trade- 
|mark interferences granting the petition 
‘is affirmed and the cancellation of the 
jregistrant’s mark will be made if this 
holding is not reversed or modified by | 
‘appeal. 
| March 26, 1929. 





|Court Adopts Procedure 
In Patent Appeal Cases 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
peals is hereby amended by striking out 
‘the words, “there shall be paid for each 
|eertificate of admission of an attorney 
to practice, $1,” and by substituting in 
lieu thereof the words: “There shall be 
;paid for each admission of an attorney 
ito practice, including certificate, $2.” | 





It is hereby ordered by the court that 
the seal of the Court of Customs and | 
Patent Appeals shall be a spread eagle 
|with 13 stars, surrounded by the words, | 
“United States Court of Customs and 
| Patent Appeals.” 





missed. Judgment in favor of the United 
States. Opinion by Judge Green, 

F-77. American Exchange Underwriters, 
ete. Petition dismissed. Judgment in fa- 
vor of the United States. Opinion by Judge 
Graham, 

B-367. Southern Pacific Company. Peti- 
tion dismissed. Judgment in favor of the 
United States. Opinion by Judge Moss. 

H-414. Lebeit & Co. Petition dismissed. 
Judgment in.favor of the United States. 
Opinion by Judge Green. 

F-327. Schzoller & Mueller Piano Co. 
Petition dismissed. Judgment in favor of 


the United States. Opinion by Judge 
Graham. 
F-360. The United Theaters Co. Judg- 


ment for plaintiff in the sum of $10,671.66. 
Opinion by Judge Graham. 

H-117. Andrew L. Haas. Judgment for 
plaintiff in the sum of $1,612.72. Opinion 
by Chief Justice Booth. 

H-200. Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 
Judgment for plaintiff in the sum. of $258,- 
925.33 with interest. 

H-344. Howard M. Hanna, ext'’r. Peti- 
tion dismissed, Judgment in favor of the 
United States. 

Findings of fact and judgment for 
plaintiffs in B-187. The Western Pacific R. 
R. Co., $8,288.28; K-203. Dreifus & Co., 
$525; B-293, M. H. Christensen, etc., $987.26 
with interest. 

H-13. Apex Electric Manufacturing Co. 
Plaintiff's motion for new trial allowed. 

Rule made absolute and petition dis- 
missed in each of the following cases: 

F-34. American Exchange Underwriters, 
ete. 

F-35. California 
Exchange, etc. 

F-36. Casulty Indemnity Exchange, ete. 


Casualty Indemnity 


F-37. Druggists Indemnity Exchange, 
ete. 

F-38. Hardware Underwrtters, etc. 

F-39. Indvidual Underwriters, etc. 

F-40. Inter-Insurers Exchange, ete. 

F-41, Lumbermen’'s Exchange, etc. 

F-42. Iumbermen's Reciprocal Asso- 
ciation, ete. ‘ e 

F-43. New York .Reciprocal Underwrit- 
ers, etc. 

K-44. North American Inter-Insurers, 
etc. 

*-45. Reciprocal Annex, etc. 

F-46. Reciprocal Underwriters, etc. 

F-47. Retail Lumbermen’s  Inter-In- 
surers, etc. 

2-48. Utilities Indemnity Exchange, etc. 


E-48. 


. Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. 
}. Vesta Battery Corporation. 

F-218. Western Industries Company, etc. 

F-524 Riverside Manufacturing Co. 
Plaintiff's motion for new trial overruled. 

H-212. High E. Whitney. Order remand- 
ing case, 

J-177. 
allowed 
Order. 

J-604. S. K. Mittry et al. Defendant's de- 
murrer overruled, 

CALENDAR, APRIL 2. 

E-462, Rufus M. Overlander et al; H- 
528, Hart Glass Mfg. Co.; J-157, Andrew 
J. Colton; H-156, Maas & Walstein Co.; 
H-258, Semmes Motor Co.; H-215, Jas, 








Mills Woolen 
file amended 


Co. Plaintiff 
petition. See 


Elm 
to 


Standon; E-468, Henry Vogt Machine Co.; 
F-334, The Royal Bank of Canada: 
C-921, 


3-284, 


Albert Haas; Carroll Electric Co, 


Calendar 

dana dis 

United States 
anigiheba 
Customs Appeals | if 





Court 





April 2, 1929. 
3063.—United States v. Vandergrift, car- 
bonized wool. Reargument. 
3139.—United States v. Bird, silver love 
ing cup. 
3147.—Int. Fwd. v. United States, remis- 
sion, evidence. 

April 3, 1929. 
8165.—Cresea v. Unitesl States, grenadine, 
3068.—United States v. Hawley & Letze- 
rich, Inspector's charges Wm. E. Russell 
amicus curiae. Reargument. 
$145.—United States v. Heffernan, stand- 
ard newsprint paper. 

April 4, 1929. 
3162.—Westermann vy. United 
toys—children’s books. Lamb 
amici curiae. 

3116.—F ujii Shoten y, United States, cote 
ton batting. 

3159.—United States v. Swift, remission, 
intent. 

Stipulations for disposition of the follow- 


States, 
& Lerch 


|ing cases filed: 


3102.—United States v. Janson, glass ine 
sulators for radio aerials, Stipulation to 
reverse. 

3172.—Houbigant v. United States, toilet 
soap. Stipulation to reverse. 




















Patent Lawyer 


Wanted, with five to fifteen. years’ 
experience, by an old established 
Chicago firm. Excellent opportunity 
for a high-grade man who likes court 
work. Address Box D, Care of The 
United States Daily. 
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Measure Proposes to Extend Restrictions on Butter Substi-| 
tutes to New Products. 


a 


* 


é 


AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


Berna 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED Statfs DaI_y 


Representative Haugen to Introduce Bill 
To Amend Provisions of Oleomargarine Act 


Representative Haugen (Rep.), of 
Northwood, Ia., chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, stated orally. 
April 1, that he expected to introduce in 
the 71st Congress a bill to amend the 
oleomargarine act. 


The new bill, Mr. Haugen said, would 
be the same as a measure (H. R. 10958) 
which failed to receive action in the 70th 
Congress, although reported favorably 
by the House Committee on Agriculture. 
The full text of (H. R. 10958) follows: 

A bill to amend the definition of oleo- 
margarine contained in the act entitled 
“An act defining butter: also imposing a 
tax upon and regulating the manufacture, 
sale, importation and exportation of oleo- 
margarine,” approved August 2, 1886, as 
amended, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that sec- 
tion 2 of the act entitled “An act defining 
butter; also imposing a tax upon and regu- 
lating the manufacture, sale, importation, 
and exportation of oleomargarine,” ap- 
proved August 2, 1886, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That for the purposes of this act 
certain manufactured substances, certain 
extracts, and certain mixtures and com- 
pounds, including such mixtures and com- 
pounds with butter, shall be known and 
designated as ‘oleomargarine,’ namely: All 
substances heretofore known as oleomar- 
garine, oleo, oleomargarine oil, butterine, 
lardine, suine, and neutral; all mixtures 
and compounds of oleomargarine, oleo, oleo- 
margarine oil, butterine, lardine, suine, and 
neutral; all lard extracts and tallow ex- 
tracts; and all mixtures and compounds 
of tallow, beef fat, suet, lard, lard oil, other 
animal oil or fat, vegetable oil, annotto, 
and other coloring matter, intestinal fat, 
and offal fat—if (1) made in imitation or 
semblance of butter, or (2) calculated or 
intended to be sold as butter or for butter, 
or (3) churned, emulsified, or mixed in 
cream, milk, water, or other liquid, and 


containing moisture in excess of 1 per| products declared to be oleomargarine 


centum. 


“This section shall not apply to puff-|but up to this time has been defeated 


pastry, shortening not churned ar emulsi- 
fied in milk or cream, and having a melt- 


ing point of 118 degrees Fahrenheit or/their enforcement of the law as to these 


more.” 


New Products Subjected 
To Legal Restrictions 


The full text of the section of the 
report of the Committee on Agriculture 
outlining the purposes of the bill fol- 
lows: 

The purpose of the amendment, in ad- 
dition to clarifying the language of the 


act and including the fish oils and fats, | 


as above briefly mentioned, is to bring 


a third class of fat compounds, in ad-| 


dition to the two specifically enum- 
erated in the existing law, within the 
definition of oleomargarine, and _ there- 
fore within the taxing and regulating 


power of the Bureau of Internal Reve-}nounced April 1 five applications made 


nue. 


There have cone upon the markets in| or modification of existing licenses. The 
the United States within the past few full text of the Commission’s statement 
years, and ample evidence was placed’ follows: 


before the Committee to prove this, a 


flood of fat compounds, made from coco-! casting Corporation, Fort Lee, N. J. This | 
nut oil, imported from outside the con-|application for modification of station! 
tinental United States, and a small pro-|license requests increased power from| 
portion of peanut oil, under the name|250 watts to 500 watts, change in fre- 


| seizure for nonpayment of taxes. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Five 


flavor of butter, when properly blended 
with the synthetic flavor. | 

These so-called cooking compounds, | 
made in this manner, are not clearly 
within the definition of oleomargarine 
as it is stated in the present law, and 
as this law is interpreted by the courts. 
The present law after enumerating the 
fats used in oleomargarine states that 
these mixtures and compounds are oleo- 
margarine “if made in imitation or sem- 
blance of butter, or when so made if 
so made calculated or intended to be 
sold as or for butter,” and the courts 
have ruled that these compounds, al- 
though of the same materials except 
one, which are used in oleomargarine, 
namely, the milk or cream in which 
oleomargarine compounds are mixed and 
emulsified, are “cooking compounds” and | 
not oleomargarine. 


Definition of Product 


As Oleomargarine Denied 
It was testified to before the Commit- | 
tee that one reason for these court de- | 
cisions was that at the beginning of the | 
development of this industry an official | 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue issued 
a permit for the manufacturer to make 
and sell without designating his products 
as oleomargarine. That ruling appears 
in the printed record of the hearings, 
and it is disclosed that this permit was 
coupled with certain restrictions relative 
to the methods of handling and sale; 
that is, that the product could be made 
and sold as a “cooking compound” as 
long as it was kept in distinctive pack- 
ages, and its sale kept free from any 
efforts to make it a substitute for or in 
place of butter or oleomargarine. | 
Finding later that these considerations 
were not being observed, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue sought to have the 


within the meaning of the present law, 


in the courts both in equity actions upon 
injunction proceedings directed against 


products,. and in direct test case of| 


Stations Seek 
Modified Licenses 


Broadcasters File Petitions: 
For Revised Status With 
Radio Commission. 


The Federal Radio Commission an- 


March 30 for new broadcasting licenses | 


| 


Eastern Zone—WBMS, WBMS Broa¢- | 





and disguise of “cooking compounds.”! quency from 1,450 to 920 kilocycles, and | 
These so-called cooking compounds are|from sharing with WNJ-WKBO-WIBS | 
made by mixing these fats together in|to daytime until sunset at Detroit, Mich. | 


water or some other liquid, so they form 


form to the emulsion of butter fat and 
water, which is butter. 

, Not only are they emulsified and solid- 
ified like butter with moisture incorpo- 
rated in them like the moisture in but- 


ter which is provided for and defined in|Corpus Christi, Tex. 


the Act of 1886 to which this is an 
amendment, but they are also salted 
and in most cases colored with annotto 
to imitate butter in these two essen- 
tial particulars. In addition to this 


there was exhibited to the Committee | p 
be; 
used to make these cheap fats have the: salts 


a synthetic butter flavor which may 


Simple Apparatus Used 


@ an emulsion very nearly identical in its | casting 


Southern Zone—WWNC, Citizen Broad- | 
Company, Inc., Asheville, N. c.| 
This application for modification of li-| 
cense requests change in frequency from | 


|570 to 580-880-590 or 630 kilocycles. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
1 


j 


Transfer Sought. 
KOFI, Eagle Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
This application | 
for consent to voluntary assignment re- 


»;quests the authority to have the license | 


of San Angelo Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
transferred to applicant. 
Middle Western Zone — KSOO, Sioux | 
alls Broadcasting Ass’n, Inc., Sioux | 
alls, S. Dak. This application for modi- | 
on of station license requests in- | 
creased power from 2 kilowatts to 5! 
kilowatts. 
Pacific Zone—KVI, Puget Sound Broad- | 


In Television Invention «sting Co., Inc, Tacoma, Wash. This! 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

tures of animal scenes, of persons smok- 
ing and drinking and of a woman try- 
ing on a hat were flashed, it is claimed, 
with remarkable clearness. Not only 
were light and depth reproduced but in- 
termediate tones stood out almost per- 
fectly, reports state, 

In the sending room the film was run 
through the ordinary motion-picture ap- 
paratus. The picture fell on an aper- 
ture in the transmitting apparatus where 


| 
| 


it was touched by light rays. These rays: 


touched at approximately 1,000 points 
a second. 


®@ Transferred then into electrical im-| 


pulses, the pictures were transmitted to 
an apparatus so simple, it is said, that 
it could be plugged into any radio re- 


ceiver precisely as a loud speaker is 
employed. 


Office Department will make exhaustive 
experiments with the invention. 


Document on Colonial War 
Given to National Library 


[Continued from Page Z.7 
sented a collection of early Orientalia, in- 
eludng Cufic and other scripts, and even 
specimens of the cuneiform writing of 
Sumeria. 

Martinus Nijhoff of the Hague, more 
recently, presented a document from the 
Maggs collection, bearing the autograph 
signature of Juan de Onate, and now 
charles megeiet a Philadelphis follows 
wi the gift of the pamphlet al 
described. a a 

The significance of these gifts by deal- 
ers is more fully apparent when it is 
recalled that the tendency of rare books 


® to move into the permanent keeping of 


public institutions means a constant re- 
duction in the number of sale copies, al- 
ready small, whereas private ownership 
means that copies will come again into 
the market and be the objects of later 
transactions. The gift of unique manu- 
scripts to public institutions such as the 
National Library means, of course, their 
complete elimination from the market. 

Analogous to the gifts of dealers, and 
also to be noted, is the recent gifts of 
the London publisher, Sir Frederick Mac- 


4 nillan, who has just added to the “Pen- 


y 


nell Collection” in the Library 50 etch- 
ings of 109 charcoal drawings by the 
late Joseph Pennell, executed by him for 
a proposed book on London by Henry 
James, but which the latter never wrote. 
In the same connection, in the field of 
current publications, it should be men- 
tioned that last year 22 publishers, 
American and English, presented to the 
Library copies of noncopyrighted and 
imported books, 


| 


' 
| 


) | tal 
It is reported that the German Post | ton, 


application for modification of station) 
license requests change in frequency) 
from 1,340 to 710 kilocycles and from! 
sharing time with KMO half time to 6 
a.m. to sunset, Pacific time, after WOR 
shuts off. 


Bonds of Postmasters 
Renewable 
During April 

The Post Office Department has just | 
made public a list of post offices at which 


the four-year bonds of postmasters are | 
renewable during the month of April. | 


|The full text of the list follows: 


Alabama.—Lum, Talucah. | 
Arkansas.—Briggsville, Clarkridge, Crys- 
Springs, French, Jessieville, Morgan- 
Poughkeepsie. | 

California.—Ivanhoe, Priest Valley. 

Colorado.—None, 

Connecticut.—Ashford. 

Georgia.—-Diamond, Lexsy, Valambrosa. 

Idaho.—Glenwood, Grouse, 

Illinois.— Leeds, Padua. 

Indiana.—Doans, Gerald, Keystone, North- 
grove. 

Iowa.—Turner. 

Kansas.—Angola, Canada. 

Kentucky.—Aberdeen, Ashbyburg, Bass, 
Beefhide, Byron, Christianburg, Drop, Gib- 
son, Leon, Malcolm, Mattie, O. K., Overda, 
Robinson, Silverhill, Slickford, Swamp} 
Branch, Trent, ‘ 

Louisiana.—Extension, Hill, Marcel, Sligo, | 
Talisheek. 

Maine.—Ash Point, Birch Island, Mere-| 
point, Round Mountain, Weston. 

Maryland.—Harmony Grove. 

Michigan. — Billings, Kirkland, 
Lake, Shepardsville. 

Minnesota.—Sumter. 

Mississippi.—Dorsey, Elliott. s 

Missouri.—Anabel, Defiance, Eight Mile, | 
Hodge, Moab, Oermann. 

Montana.—Alhambra, Barr, Canyon Creek. | 

New Jersey.—Zion. 

New Mexico.—McDonald. 

New York.—Ischua, Potter Hollow, Schuy- 
ler Falls, South Cambridge. ; 

North Carolina—Harmon, Harrellsville, 
Joe, Julian, Namur, Mollie, Norton, Ophir, | 
Pinson, Pores Knob, Violet. 

North Dakota,—Norton. 

Ohio.—Goodhope, Short 
Stony Ridge, Verona. 

Oregon.—Diamond Lake, 
Miller, Plush. , 

Pennsylvania—Churchtown, Clay, First- 
fork, Gans, Iron Springs, Klahr, Kregar, 
Orefield, Porter, Prescott, Sonestown, Vo8- 
burg, Weisel, Zionhill. 

South Carolina—Dawkins, 

South Dakota,—Central City, 
Tennssee.—-Big Rock, Flag Pond, Hopson, 
Rogers Springs, Routon, Sailors Rest, Silver 
Creek. 

Texas.—Choice, Guadalupe, Leigh, Point | 
Blank, Stonewall, The Grove, Wastella. 

Utah.+-Sevier. | 

Vermont.—Mount Mansfield, iid 


Miner | 


Creek, Signal, 


Foleysprings, 





West. 
Virginia.—Alfonso, Ark, Baden, Celt, 
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‘Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for the 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management, 
-—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities‘ the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Accurate Measures of Time, Weight and Length 
Are Required as Basis for Federal Activities 


Topic 40—Physical Science 


Fifty-sixth Article—Measurement in Government Science 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Physical Science. 


By Henry D. Hubbard, 


Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Standards. 


HE vital role of measurement in science is 
shown clearly in The United States Daily’s 
series of 56 articles on Government science. 
Truly a master art, measurement is the ac- 
curate recorder of observed facts of nature and ex- 
periment. These measured findings, once arranged 
and recorded, are the basis of our Government’s en- 
terprises for human welfare in a thousand ways. 


Government science involves measurements of great 
diversity and astonishing accuracy, ranging from stars 
to atoms. To weigh the earth and measure its form 
are active tasks of Government experts. To fix State 
and international boundaries, transcontinental ares and 
levels are measured. To these networks are referred 
all local surveys defining ultimate units of land. Upon 
these measures are developed the enterprises of our 
people—homes, farms, schools, mills, roads and mines. 

es * * 


Earth sciences use our Government’s data on our 
changing earth, the tidal rise and fall of sea, air, land, 
and those slower changes which allot equal masses to 
equal areas—a basic problem of isostasy.. 


Our Government’s seismometer autographs the earth 
waves which reveal shocks of crust movements and 
tell much of the earth’s interior. With pick and ham- 
mer our experts map its ore and rock, blazing trails 
for the miner. With plumb, bubble level, lens and 
circle our national domain is set to measured scale 
on maps and charts, for the pioneering dreams of 
our people. 

* * * 

GTREAM gaugers measure the flow of streams and 

quantities of snow to forecast water supply, flood, 
and drought. Such surveys of ‘water sources with 
measures 0f watersheds aid the design of dams and 
irrigation projects, and water power developments. 
They provide primary data for safeguarding our peo- 
ple against flood. The performance of hydraulic con- 
struction is now known to be predictable from meas- 
urements made on small-scale models operated ex- 
perimentally im the laboratory where science may con- 
trol every step. 


We measure our population, its numbers, distribu- 
tion, length of life, rates of birth and death, wealth 
and work. These data are the working data for states- 
men and actuaries in policies of business and welfare, 
for they permit matching assets and needs in pro- 
moting the well-being of the individual. 

es * 


Our Government surveys crops to guide all who plan 
their growth, marketing, and utilization. Crops give 
food, clothes, shelter, and other necessities. To fore- 
cast and measure crops is wise foresight. Our in- 
credible waste of timber crop showed figures which 
stimulated the finding of a remedy. The measured 
maxima of yield and quality of farrn products are a 
stimulus to steady advance in providing basic himan 
needs, 


Government experts measure the changing radiation 
from the sun. They measure sun spots, dark and 
bright. With these they correlate sun-spot cycles with 
the quality of radio reception and with the variability 
of ultraviolet in sunlight which seems to affect the 
growth of living things. The heat of stars is meas- 
ured. One Government expert measured the temper- 
ature of the planet Mars, finding its noon value com- 
parable to that of New York. 

* * * 


GOVERNMENT noon signals based on star meas- 

ures set the time pieces of the nation and the 
chronometers of the mariners at sea and fix the time 
schedules of human activities. To fix measured fre- 
quencies for radio the second is in effect divided into a 
million parts. This Federal enterprise in precise meas- 
urement is essential to perfect radio reception with 
minimum fading and interference. Then, too, radio 
signals of measured frequency serve as compass or 
direction finder at sea or as radio beacon for our na- 
tional airways. 


Our Government’s measures of star positions fix our 
time and calendar and permit predicting celestial events 
to tell the navigator his time and place. Our Nautical 
Almanac hitches the wagon of commerce to a star. 


So, too, timed flashes of Government shore lights tell 
location and safeguard our seacraft. 
e * * 


Tide measures set in mechanism compute and predict 
automatically the height and time of tides for every 
port years ahead, and our Government Tide Tables fix 
the sailing time of ships, Charted waters are safely 
sailed because Government surveys and soundings show 
every pilot where measured depths are navigable. 


So, too, we survey our atmosphere, with its auroras, 
voleanic dust, clouds, winds, rainfall, and its changing 
temperature, pressure, and humidity. Weather is meas- 
ured continuously, each factor recorded and charted 
for forecasting. Twice daily by wire or radio, meas- 
ured returns from land and sea and from high-flying 
balloons guide the Government weather forecasts by 
which we plan our weather-hazard enterprises—ship- 
ping, travel, planting, harvesting, construction, and 
the like. 

* * * 

“AVIATORS use its predictions of wind speed and di- 

rection at different levels, and based on the Gov- 
ernment’s “standard atmosphere” it is possible to trans- 
late air pressures into altitudes. In the Government’s 
altitude laboratories we measure motor behavicr at 
pressures equal to those six miles up or any point be- 
tween. Almost every phase of aviation is under the 
measured scrutiny of Government science. 


Our Government aids in formulating codes of safety; 
for example, for highway traffic control—a modern 
problem of great complexity. Measurements are vital— 
speeds, braking power, deceleration rates, stop-go light 
timing, parking angles, safety distances and grades. 
For these the Government aids in devising measures 
for essential facts. Its decelerometer measures brak- 
ing efficiency, helping the expert to build braking 
effectiveness into the car. Another device measured 
the life of brake linings and by locating causes of 
failure opened the way to prolong their life sevenfold. 

* * * 


The water supply for the National Capital is kept 
safe by regular measures of bacterial count or popula- 
tion density. Its adequacy is assured by measured 
levels, pressures, and supply mains. Health is safe- 
guarded through measures of immunity, disease, death 
rates, and like factors. 


The lethal dose of ultraviolet for a single typhoid 
bacterium, coli communis, was measured and showed 
a measured energy of five trillionths of a calorie. The 
potency of drugs is measured. Immunity and resistance 
to disease are rated in units of measure. The im- 
munity unit may be a guinea pig. Measurements are 
vital controls in safeguarding the health and vitality 
of our people. 

* * * 
UR Government buys by measure, not only of size 
and quantity but by measured quality. Whatever 
it uses is tested by such standard measurement; fit- 
ness for service is measured. Such measures are 
largely responsible for the high quality characteristic 
of Government construction and other activities. 


In almost every department of the Government, the 
vital facts pertinent to their activities are measured 
and applied to promote progress and prosperity. Our 
Government measures trade and commerce at every 
step. Trade opportunities are gauged that American 
business may match them by selling enterprise. 

* * * 


These few examples of measurement in the national 
service might be multiplied. They suffice to show that 
measurements play an important part in Government 
activity. Their vast variety steadily increases. For 
each kind of measurement there must be standards, 
units, and measuring devices. To develop these stand- 
ards of ever-increasing accuracy to keep pace with 
advancing requirements for precision requires a scien- 
tific bureau where such work may be conducted con- 
tinuously by an exceptional staff of specialists. 


The significance of exact measurements in Govern- 
ment science is that we are not content with surmise 
or even personal judgment of experts. As our Presi- 
dent is quoted as saying, “No man’s judgment is bet- 
ter than his facts.” It is the business of the science 
and art of measurement to find the facts, with ac- 
curacy commensurate with the need, in a form usable 
by the scientists and engineers to whom is entrusted 
the technical enterprises of our Nation. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of April 3, Roy Griffith, Editor, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, will discuss the scien- 
tist’s contribution to Government. 


| Md.; 
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Army Orders 


Warrant Offcer Warren Briggs, March 


|Field, Riverside, Calif., retired for physi- 


cal disability. 

Major Abraham ‘'Tabachnik, Inf, from 
St. Louis, Mo, to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Major Alexander M. Weyand, Inf., from 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Major Pedro D. Dulay, Inf. from Fort 
Wm. MekKinley, P. I., to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Captains Aaron J. Becker, Fort Moultrie, 

- C.; George F. Bloomauist, Fort Lincoln, 
N. D.; Charles J. Deahl, ir., Washington, 

. C.; Hurley E. Fuller, Fort Eustis, Va. ; 
Clifford A, Gray, Fort Howard, Md.; Sam- 
uel C. Harrison, Fort McPherson, Ga.; 
Rosser L. Hunter. Fort Niagara, N. Y-.; 
John T. Murray, Fort Sam Houston, Texas ; 
Cuthbert A. Osborn, Fort Wadsworth, N. 
Y.: Willard §, Paul, Fort Rodman, Mass. ; 
Charles E, Rayens, Fort Hamilton, N. Y.; 
John W. Rodman, Fort Screven, Ga.: 
Charles E, Speer, Fort George C. Mead, 
James 0. Tarbox, Plattsburg Bar- 
racks, N. Y. 

Each of the following named officers of 
the Infantry, from the school indicated 
after his name, to Fort Benning, Ga.; Ma- 
jor George 8. Clark, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Captains Edwin E. Aldridge, Agricul- 
tuural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
College Station, Texas; Russell Baker, 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio; Homer 
C. Brown, Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y.; 
Harold P, Gibson, State University of lowa, 
lowa City, Iowa: George 8. McCullough, 
Craddockville, Croxton, Dillons Mills, Hos- 
mer, Judge, Kimbalton, Moores Store, 
Patna, Reform, Robuck. 

Washington.-Mottinger, Nighthawk. 

West Virginiaa—Bernie, Flats, Hager, 


doff, Pettry, Shanghai, Staten, Streby, 
Uneeds, Upperglade, Waneta, Zigler. 

Wisconsin—Dunbar, New Munster, Pe- 
tersburg- 


Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind.; 
William P. Scobey, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md.; Everett M. Yon, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
Each of the following named Infantry 
officers, from regutar duty at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga, to duty as a student at that 
station; Major John R. Brooke. Captains 


William E. Alger, Tester N. Allyn, Leonard |” 


R. Boyd, Harry J. Collins, Clarke K. Fales, 
George A. Hadd, Alan W. Jones, John K. 
Rice, Walter T. Seott, George T. Shank, 
Charles F. Silvester, Charles L. Steel, Wil- 
liam B, Tuttle, Edward E, Walker, Wil- 
liam B, Wilson. 


Each of the following named Infantry 
officers, from Honolulu, Hawaii, to Fort 
Benning, Ga.; Major Roger B. Harrison; 
Captains Rufo M. Fitzpatrick, Orsen E. 
Paxton, Walter ©. Rogers. 


Capt. Carleton Coulter, Inf., from Scran- 
ton, Pa, to Fort Benning, Ga. 


Capt. William ©, McMahon, Inf., from 
West Point, N. ¥., to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt. Paul R. Hudson, Inf., from Rich- 
mond, Va. to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt. Roy H. Evans, Inf, from Balti- 
more, Md, to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt, Arthur H. Rogers, Inf., from Lan- 
caster, Pa, to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt. Nathaniel FE. Callen, Inf., from 
Washington, Pa., to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt. Ralph Hall. Inf., from Cancinnati, 
Ohio, to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt. Frank Lockhead, Inf., from Wash- 
ington, D, C., to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt. Robert D. Horton, Inf., from New 
Haven, Conn, to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt. Howard N. Scales, Inf., from Man- 
kato, Minn, to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt. Wilson N. Spann, Inf,, from Bis- 
mark, N. D,, to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Each of the following named Infantry 
officers, from the school indicated after 
his name, to Fort Benning, Ga.: Captains 
Charlies M. Anchorn, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Washington: Neil 


| Hominy Falls, Lawford, Little Birch, Orm-|s, Edmond, University of California, Berke- 


ley, Calif; Charles H. Owens, University 


} 
| 
' 
j 
' 
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Navy Orders 


Capt. Frederick J. Horne, det. Nay. Op- 
erations about April 1; to command U. s. 
S. Saratoga. 

Lieut. Comdr. Leon C. Alford, det. U. 
S. Texas about May 15; to U. Ss. 
Maryland. 


Lieut. Raymond S&S. Beckel, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco about April 11; to 
such duty as may be assigned Rec. Ship, 
San Francisco. 

Lieut. Sherman R. Clark, det. U. S. S 
Humphreys about May 25; to 
Academy. 

Lieut. Thomas O. Cullins, Jr., det. Naval 
Academy about May 28; to U. S. S. Yar- 
borough. 

Lieut. Clyde Keene, 
Boston about 
Sapelo. 

Lieut. Allen P. Mullinnix, det. aide on 
staff, Battleship Div. 4, Battle Flt. about 
May 21; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. John J. Patterson, III, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco about April 11; to 
Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Paul E. Roswall, det. V. T. Sqd. 
1-B, (U. 8, 8S. Lexington), Aircraft Sqds., 
Battle Fit. about June 1; to Nav. Torp. 
Sta., Newport, R. I, 

Lieut. Douglas A. Spencer, det. Rec. 
Bks., Hampton Rds., Va., about June 1; 
to U. S. S. Dallas, 

Lieut. Guy D. Townsend, det. V. T. Sqd. 
9-8 (U, 8. 8. Wright), Aircraft Sqds., Sctg. 
Fit. about July 1; to Bu. Aero. 

Lieut. Morris J, Westfall, det. Nav. War 
College, Newport, R. 1., about June 1; to 
Naval Academy. 

Lieut. (j &.) Frederick K. McElroy, det. 
U, 8. S. Dale about May 25; to Naval 
Academy. 

Lieut. (j. g.) John G. Mercer, det. U. 8. 
S. Sapelo about May 25; to Naval 


20; 


Nav. 


det. 


August 8; to U. 8s S&S. 


of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, | Academy. 


Calif; Ralph M. Caulkins, University of 
Montana, Missoula, Mont, 


Lieut. (j g.) George L. Menocal, det. U. 
8, 8. S-9 about May 25; to Naval Academy. 


‘| lieved all active duty; 


Navy Yard, 
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Allied powers (1919—). Reparation com- 
mission, - . Official documents. Re- 
port of the commissioner for the German 
railways (June 1, 1928). Report of the 
commissioner of the Reichsbank (June 5, 
1928). Report of the commissioner of 
controlled revenues (May 10, 1928). Re- 
port of the trustee for German industrial 
debentures (May 15, 1928). Report of 
the trustee for German railway bonds 
(June, 1928). (Publications, xviii a.) 
207 p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 
1928. 28-28812 

| Arnold, Nelson Esta. Thoughts—in prose 

and poetry. 72 p., illus. Lancaster, O., 

| Mallory printing co., 1928. 29-5439 
Australia. Parliament. Standing commit- 

tee on public works. ... Report together 

with Minutes of evidence relating to the 
proposed Australian war memorial, Can- 
| berra, 80 p. Canberra, H. J. Green, 

| government printer, 1928. 28-30151 

| Ballard, Harlan Hoge. Adventures of a 

librarian. 201 p. N. Y., W. Neale, 1929. 

29-5212 
| Barker, Squire Omar. Buckaroo ballads, 
by S. Omar Barker; cover design by Ger- 

ald Cassidy. 124 p. Santa Fe, N. M., 

Santa Fe New Mexican publishing cor- 

| poration, 1928, 29-5429 

| Binyon, Laurence. The idols, an ode. 51 p. 

| London, Macmillan and co., 1928, 29-5208 

| Borrow, George, ed. Celebrated trials and 

| remarkable cases of jurisprudence from 

the earliest records to the year 1825. 

First compiled and edited by . .. and 

| now newly revised and edited by Edward 

| Hale Bierstadt. 2 v. London, J. Cape, 

| 1928, 29-5249 

| Braybrooke, Patrick. Some aspects of H. 

G. Wells. 170 p. London, The C. W. 

| _ Daniel _co., 1928. 29-5446 

| Briggs, Thomas Henry, ed. Literature for 

| the junior high school, by Thomas 

H. Briggs, Charles Madison Curry, and 
Leonidas Warren Payne, jr. 2 v. New 
York, Chicago, etc., Rand, McNally & 

; company, 1929. 29-5438 

| Clapp, Frederick Mortimer. A series of ten 

radio talks on China today (with select 
biblography), by . .. Lloyd P. Horsfall, 

William L. Nunn, and Benjamin H. Wil- 

liams. (University of Pittsburgh. Radio 

publication no. 44.) 96 p. Pittsburgh, 

| 1928, 29-5423 

| Clarke, John Joseph. 
government, including the judicial sys- 

|; tem of England, by... 3d ed. 251 p. 
N. Y., Sir I, Pitman & sons, 1928. 29-5252 

Coward, Noel Pierce. The plays of Noel 
Coward. First series. 
chat, The queen was in the parlour. 
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Outline of central | Phillips, Sir Thomas. 


Sirocco, Home| Pl 
266 | 


p. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran} 


| & co., 1928. 
| Cox, Sidney. 
| dinary man.” 
|  ¢0., 1929. 
Crofts, Mrs. Maud Isabel. 
English law. 2d ed. 101 p. London, 
Butterworth & co., 1928. 29-5253 
| Dahl, Joseph Oliver. Selling public hos- 
pitality; a handbook of advertising and 
| publicity for hotels, restaurants and 
apartment houses. N. Y., Harper & 
brothers, 1929. 29-5236 
| Dickinson, Howard Williams. Crying our 
| . 808 p. N. Y., The John Day co., 
| 1929, 
| Dickson, Arthur. Valentine and Orson; a 
| study in late medieval romance. (Thesis 
| (Ph. D.)—Columbia university press, 
1929.) 309 p. N. Y., Columbia university 
press, 1929. 29-5210 
Falconbridge, John Delatre, ed. The law 
| of banks and banking, clearing houses, 
currency and Dominion notes, bills, 
notes, cheques and other negotiable in- 
struments, by John Delatre Falcon 
bridge. 4th ed. 980 p. Toronto, Canada 
| law book co., 1929. 29-5254 
| Ficke, Arthur Davison. Mountain against 
mountain. 100 p. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran and co., 1929. 
29-5434 
Fox, John J. Impressions, by Jules Renard 
pseud. 146 np. San Francisco, Calif.. Sun- 
set press, 1928. 29-5435 
Fox, Louis Hewitt. New York city news- 
| papers, 1820-1850, a bibliography. (Pa- 
pers of the Bibliographical society of 
America. v. 21, pts. 1-2, 1927.) 131 p. 
Chicago, Ill., The University of Chicago 
press, 1928. 29-5214 
Garland, Hamlin. . .. Prairie song and 
western story, by ... illustrated by Con- 
stance Garland. (Academy classics for 
junior high schools.) 368 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, Allyn and Bacon, 1928. 29-5443 
Gray, Mrs. Virginia (Gearhart). Activities 
of southern women, 1840-1860. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Wisconsin, 1927. 


29-26036 

Robert Frost. original “or- 
43 p. N. Y., H. Holt and 
29-5428 
Women under 


terly, vol. xxvii, no. 3, July, 1928.) p 
264-279. Durham, N. (.. 1928. 29-5241 
Heilman, Uria Henry. The early schools 
and teachers among our German ances- 
tors; paper read before 
County historical society, April 19, 1928. 
(Lebanon County historical society. His- 


9.) p. 291-307, illus. Lebanon, Pa., 1928. 
29-5421 
Hogarth, David George. The life of Charles 
M. Doughty. 216 p. London, Oxford uni- 
versity press, 1928. 29-5445 
| Jernegan, Marcus Wilson. 
| dean colonies, 1492-1750: a study of their 
political, economic and social develop- 
ment, by . . . With five mans. (Enochs 
of American history. v. 1.) 457 p. N. Y., 
Longmans, Green and co., 1929. 





29-5418 

a year book of the state. 
Topeka, Kan., C. P. Beebe, 
29-5420 

Max Kretzer, a study in 

| German naturalism. (Columbia univer- 
| sity Germanic studies. Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
| 


| Kansas facts; 
v. 1., illus. 

| 1928. 

Keil, Gunther. 


Columbia university, 1928.) 124 p. N. Y., 
1928. 
29-5209 
Klein, Richard Henry. Judgment by con- 
fession in Pennsylvania. 888 p. Phila., 
George T. Bisel co., 1929, 29-5245 
Latvia, the Baltic Riviera. 24 p., illus. 
| Riga, Printed by the Latvian farmers’ 
| union printing office, 1928. 28-30140 
| League of nations. .. . Advisory commis- 
sion for the protection and welfare of 
children and young people. Child wel- 
fare committee. The age of marriage 


Columbia university press, 


.| and the age of consent. (Publications of 


1928. 


the League of nations. iv. Social. 
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| Lieut. (/. g.) Thomas C. Ryan, Jr., det. 
U. S. S. Utah about May 25; to Naval 
Academy. 

Capt. Ralph W. Plummer (M. C.), re- 
to home about 
| May 15. , 
| Lieut. Edmund Laughlin (D. C.), det 
Nav. Hosp., Great Lakes, IIl., about April 
|5; to First Brigade, U. S. Marines, Haiti. 
| Lieut. Calvin W. Schaeffer (S. C.), to 
| duty Nav. Res. Laboratory, Bellevue, D. C. 
| about March 2. 
| Lieut. Walter A. Thomas (S. C.), det. 
| Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Washington, 
|about March 16; to U. S. S. Holland. 

Ch, Gun, Lawrence Wittman, det. Nav. 
| Ord. Plant, Baldwin, Long Island, N. Y., 
about May 1; to Asiatic Station. 
| Mach. Charles Braun, Jr., relieved all ac- 
| tive duty; to home about April 1. 

Ch, Carp. Leonard H. Lyon, ords. Feb- 
| ruary 15, 1929, revoked; to continue duty 
| Navy Yard, Boston, 

The following despatch orders were re- 
ceived from C.-in-C, Asiatic Fit. Dated 
March 25, 1929: 

Lieut. Raymond C, Percival to command 
U. 8. 8S, 8-2. 

Lieut. Stanley F. Patten, det. U. S. 8S. 
Pennsylvania; to aide on staff, Battleship 
Div. 3, Battle Fit. 3 
| Lieut. Joseph G. Pomeroy, det. Bu. Eng.: 
to U. S. S. Texas. 


Lieut. Warren K, Sherman, det. U. s. | 


S. Colorado; to aide 
| Div. 4, Battle Fit. 

| Lieut. Perey C. Corning (8S. C.), 
Nav. Res. Laboratory, Bellevue, 

about April 20; to ¢ f. 0 U. S. S. Salt 
Lake City, 


on staff, Battleship 


det. 


29-5237 | 


torical papers and addresses. vol. ix, no. | 


+.» The Amer-; 





Reprinted from the South Atlantic quar-: 


the Lebanon j 


| Wilde, Irene. 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


Fiction, books in for- 


yr. 2 2 p. Geneva, Imp. Kundig, 1928. 
iv, 20.) 32 p. Ge PD S0-5288 
League of nations. ... Advisory commis- 
sion for the protection and welfare of 
children and young people. Child wel- 
fare committee. The cinema. (Publica- 
tions of the League of nations. iv. So- 
cial. 1928. iv. 21.) 34 p. Geneva, Imp. 
Kundig, 1928. 29-5211 
League of nations. ... Counterfeiting cur- 
rency. Summary of the observations re- 
ceived from governments up to December 
6th, 1928, on the report of the Mixed 
committee for the suppression of coun- 
terfeiting currency, and on the draft con- 
vention drawn up by the committee, Oc- 
tober, 1927 (document C. 523. M. 181. 
1927. ii.) (C. 607. M. 185. 1928. ji:) 
(Publications of the League of nations. 
ii. Economic and seers i saan 
54. 30 p. Geneva, Imp. J. de G., 1928. 
7 ope re 29-5242 


. . . Legal periodical digest of current ar~ 
ticles involving research in all law pe- 
riodicals published in the English lan- 
guage, 1928. 1 v. N. Y., Commerce 
clearing house, 1928, 29-5246 

Lonsdale, Frederick. The last of Mrs. 
Cheyney, a comedy in_ three acts. 
(French’s acting edition. no. 577.) | N. 
Y., S. French, 1929. . 29-5432 

Loomis, Ralph Andrews. Printshop prac- 
tice. 106 p., illus. Milwaukee, The Bruce 
publishing co., 1928. 29-5213 

National bureau of casualty and surety un- 
derwriters. Digest and financial re- 
sponsibility laws, prepared by the Na- 
tional bureau of casualty and surety un- 
derwriters. 1v. N. Y., 1929. 29-5247 

Nottingham, Stratton, Comp. Revolutionary 
soldiers and sailors from Northampton 
County, Virginia; muster rolls and pay 
rolls of the Twenty-seventh regiment of 
Virginia militia, Northampton County, 
1812. 71 numb. leaves. Onancock, Va., 
1929. _ 29-5419 

O’Shea, Michael Vincent, ed. Projects and 

problems; a series of classroom studies 

based on “The World book” prepared un- 
der the editorial supervision of .. . with 
the assistance of George A. Works, 

Charles A. McMurry and others. 68 p., 

illus. Chicago, W. F. Quarrie, 1929. 

29-5432 

Londonderry and the 

London companies, 1609-1629, being a 

survey and other documents submitted 

to King Charles I. 198 p. Belfast, H. 

M. Stationery off., 1928. es 28-28816 

ess, Mary Thomas Theresa Olivia (Corn- 

wallis-West) furstin von. Daisy, priness 
of Pless. By herself. Edited, with an 
introduction, by Major Desmond Chap- 
man-Huston: with twenty-elght illus- 
trations. 529 p. London, J. Murray, 1928. 
29-5425 

Reynolds, Marion Hobart. The history and 
descendants of John and Sarah (Backus) 
Reynolds of Saybrook, Lyme and Nor- 
wich, Conn., 1655-1928; edited and com- 
piled by ... data on living generations 
collected by Mrs. Anna C. Rippier. 71 p. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., The Reynolds family 
assoc., 1928. 29-5422 

Robidoux, Doris Isabelle. The children’s re- 
cital book; humorous monologues for 
youngsters, clever readings, playlets, 
sketches, encores for child impersona- 
tors in verse and prose, by... 138 p. 
Boston, Walter H. Baker co., 1928. 

29-5439 


! Rush, James Blomfield, defendant. 


of James Blomfield Rush, edited by W. 
Teignmouth Shore. (Notable _ British 
trials.) 272 p. Edinburgh, W. Hodge, 
1928. 29-5251 
Schnack, Adolph Henry. Maude, the labor- 
ing girl. 47 p. Boston, Christopher pub- 
lishing house, 1929. 29-5431 
Seldes, George. You can’t print that! The 
truth behind the news, 1918-1928. 465 
p. N. ¥., Payson & Clarke, 1929. 29-5424 
Driftwood fires. 40 p., illus. 
San Francisco, Calif.. Harr Wagner 
publishing company, 1928. 29-5441 
Woodroffe, Sir John George. Is India civil- 
ized? Essays on Indian culture, 402 p. 
Madras, Ganesh & co., 1922. 29-5426 
Wile, Ira Solomon. Marriage in the modern 
manner, by ... & Mary Day Winn. 285 
p. N. Y., The Century co., 1929. 29-5238 
Woods, George Benjamin, ed. English po 
etry and prose of the romantic move- 
ment, selected and edited, with notes, 
bibliographies, and a glossary of proper 
names, by. . . 1454 p. Chicago, Atlanta, 
Scott, Foresman and co., 1929. 29-5442 
Wu, John Chin Hsung. Juridical essays 
and studies. 267 p. Shanghai, China, The 
Commercial press, limited, 1928. 
29-5248 
. .. Yorkshire charters from the Lindsay 
collection, translations & notes by T: 
Walter Hall. 25 p. Sheffield, Printed by 
J. W. Northend, 1928. 28-30114 
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PAGE TEN 
Utility Activities 
In Opposition to 


Legislation Shown | 


Secretary of Bureau De- 
scribes Program Used to Op- 
pose Power Proposals in 
State of Washington. 


[Continued from Page 7.) 
ply saw a cartoon against the measure? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. With nothing to show that they 
had been signed at the behest of the 
power company? A. No, sir. | 

Q. Were the newspapers paid 
printing those cartoons? A. No, sir. 

Q. How many different types of car- 
toons did you get out? A. The Scrap- 
book shows. I should think 12 or 15 dif- 
ferent ones. 

Q. Were they prepared, Mr. Brockett, 
by one concern. or by more than one 
concern? A. The cartoons were drawn 
by a man named Torrell, and he is 
his own artist. The actual detail of hav- 
ing a plate made I did not direct or su- 
pervise. I do not know just how that 
was done. 

Q. Do you know whether Strang and 
Prosser at the same time that they 
placed these advertising contracts with 
the different papers sent these cartoons 
along too? A. I do not know. p 

Q. Well, it was at about the same time, 
was it not? A. It was all a part of the 
same campaign; yes, sir. 

Q. Did they at the same time send out 
some editorial suggestions such as we 
have here? A. Practically, Judge Healy, 
I do not know what.this is. I have never 
seen it before. 

Prepared News Suggestions. 

Q. Attached to a letter that you sent 
to Mr. Bertrand I think I have seen an 
editorial; that is, an editorial with that 
heading. I do not know whether you pre- 
pared this sheet or not. Did you prepare 
this sheet that is entitled “Editorial Sug- 
gestions.” that is a part of document 
4237? A. No, sir; I prepared no edi- 
torial suggestions. I prepared, however, 
a great many news suggestions. 

Q. Well, do you question that this was 
taken or furnished from the Strang & 
Prosser files? A. No; I do not question 
it. I simply do not recognize the docu- 
ment. 

Q. You notice that they have one of 
their identification cards on it? A. Yes, 
sir. I think it is fair to state that it 
came from their files if they said it, yes, 
sir. 

Q. I am afraid that my memory is not 
as good this morning as it ought to be. 
Have you told us the total amount ex- 
pended through the citizens’ committees 
against these measures, or can you? A. It 
would be a guess. I kept no record of 
the amount spent by the citizens’ com- 
mittees, but I should think that the citi- 
zens’ committees spent possibly 15 per 
cent of the total. 

Q. There was a per cent of the ad- 
vertising that was signéd Northwest 
Power & Light Association, was there 
not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you give us an estimate of the 
percentage of the money that was spent 
on advertising so found and identified? 
A. The total advertising expense was 
42 per cent of the total money expended 
of $175,000, and then of that 42 per cent 
I should think that 30 per cent of it was 
the Northwest Electric Light & Power 
Association advertising. | 

Expenditures Discussed. 

Q. That leaves 70 per cent by whom? 
You say 30 per cent represented adver- 
tising by the Northwest Light & Power 
Association? A. That is an error then. It 
was figured 30 as against 42 per cent. 
Of the 42 per cent I think that 70 per 
cent was signed by the Northwest Light 
& Power Association. 

Q. 30 per cent signed by whom? A. 
The various citizens’ committees. 

Q. In that manner you account for the 
expenditure of about 42 per cent of the 
total money spent? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How was the remaining 48 per cent 
spent? A. Printing and distribution of | 
literature, 48 per cent, and the office rent 
and supplies and miscellaneous, approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. 

Q. You have an itemized statement, 
have you, showing how much was spent 
on each type of literature? A. No. sir. 
These I took off the books of the Wash- 
ington Committee on Public Utility In- 
formation. In this 48 per cent I included 
the sending out to all registered voters | 
of the State copies of the Erickson Bill 
and included the sending of a copy of 
the Bone Bill and an analysis of that to 
every registered voter, there being about | 
500,000 of those each time. It includes 
distribution of these letters by the va- 
rious citizens’ committees, 

Q. After the bureau went out of ex- 
istence I understand that the books were 
not kept any longer? A. No, sir. 

Q. They were kept until after the ad- 
journment of the succeeding session of 
the legislature, were they not? A. Of 
three sessions of the legislature; yes, sir. 

Q. And then they were destroyed? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you make some pencil notes on 
them? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On what subject? A. On the ex- 
penditures for the year 1924-25 segre- 
gated from the bureau’s expenditures to 
show just what we had spent on the Bone 
Bill. 

Q. Will you read that into the record? 

A. It is headed “Expense Bone-Erick- 
son Initiative Bills, Expense 1924-1925 
1924 collected $162,250. 1925 collected 
$56,000; totaling $218,250. Expenses 
1924-25 $31,200; refund to Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company, $12,000. Those 
two items total $42,300. Deducting them 
from the $218,250, leaving balance Bone 
Bill—it should read balance Bone-Erick- | 
son Bill—$175,050. Advertisement ap- 
proximately 42 per cent. Distribution lit 
erature approximately 48 per cent, Of- 
fice rent, supplies, general expense, ap- | 
proximately 10 per cent; totaling 100 
per cent.” 

Q. These figures were made from the 
books before they were destroyed, I take 
it? Am I right? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is this 1926 item? A. 1926 col- 
lected $11,000; approximately all speni 
on Bureau. In other words, the Bureau 
was in existence a part of 1926. In 1926, 
after the Bone Bill expenditures had 
ceased. 

Mr. Healy, I will offer this document | 
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Accounting 


See under “Taxation” and “Banking- 
Finance” headings. 


Aeronautics 


Weather service for airports trans- 
mitted by automatic printers. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Agriculture 


Regulations under plant quarantines 
for District of Columbia are revised. 
Page 3, Col. 3 
Nation-wide marketing system ‘con- 
trolled by farmers, distributing and sell- 
ing through central board, is advocated 
before Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture; Secretary of Agriculture and 
President of Canadian Wheat Pool to 
testify. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Index of general level of farm price 
advanced to 140 per cent of pre-war 
level from Fektruary 15 to March 15, 


Department of Agriculture announces. | 


Page 1, Col. 3 

Crops and Markets, a monthly publi- 

cation of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 


Proposals for farm relief offered at 
hearing before House Committee on 
Agriculture. 


Spain reduces duty on imports of 


maize, with no restrictions on importa- | 


tion. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Antitrust suits pending 
reviewed by Department of Justice. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Banking-Finance 


Secretary of Treasury announces that 
receipts of income taxes in March ex- 
ceed expectation and indicate largest 
revenues of any fiscai year since 1921. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Court of Appeals of District of Co- | 


lumbia denies writ of mandamus to 
compel Treasury Department and Bu- 
reau of Mint to purchase silver under 
Pittman Act, holding that relators are 
not entitled to maintain action. (Amer- 
ican Silver Producers Ass’n et al. v. 
Secretary of the Treasury et al.) 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Refunding of debts is object of large | 


part of foreign-loan flotations in United 

States, says Department of Commerce. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Weekly consolidated statement of 

condition of member banks of Reserve 
system. 

Page 7, 

Daily statement of the United States 

Treasury. 


Governors of 12 Federal 
banks meet in semiannual conference. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Changes in status of national banks | 


as of March 30, 
Page 6 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 4 


See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


Crops and Markets, a monthly publi- 
cation of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

New bcoks received at the Library of 
Congress. 

Page 9 

Government books and publications. 

Page 9 


Chemicals 


Department of Commerce reviews re- | of claim. 


cent developments in chemical industry 
of Germany, 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Page 3, Col. 1 


in courts | 
against motion-picture companies are } 


Col. 6 | 


Page 6 | 
Reserve | 
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Claims | 
Court of Claims holds citizen of So- | 
viet Russia cannot sue the United | 
States Government. 
Page 1, Col. 6 | 

Arbiter of War Claims acts on mo- | 
|tions affecting procedure and claims 


, based on patents. 


Page 10, Col. 7 
Journal and calendar of the Court of | 


‘Claims of the United States. 
Page 8 


Coal 


Production of soft and hard coal and | 
coke declines in closing week of March. | 
Page 6, Col. 1 


\Commerce-Trade 


Index of general level of farm price | 
advanced to 140 per cent of pre-war | 
‘level from February 15 to March 15, | 
| Department of Agriculture announces. | 
Page 1, Col. 3} 

Secretary Lamont says exports for ! 
January and February exceeded those 
of any other corresponding period | 
since the war. i 
| Page 1, Col. 1 
Voluntary chain-store organizations 
in the United States estimated to have 
;membership of 55,000 stores. | 
Page 1, Col. 3, 


Decrease in paper and pulp exports 
from Canada is noted in February. . 
Page 2, Col. 5 


| 
| 
| 


| 
Congress 


President Hoover completes draft of | 
| first message to Congress. 
Page 10, Col. 5 
Nation-wide marketing system con- 
| trolled by farmers, distributing and sell- | 
ing through central board, is advocated 
| before Senate Committee on Agricul- 
| ture; Secreteary of Agriculture and | 
' president of Canadian Wheat Pool to 
testify. 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Representative Haugen announces in- 
tention to reintroduce bill for amend- 
ment of Oleomargarine Act. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Proposals for farm relief offered at 
hearing before House Committee on 
Agriculture. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
President asked to support legisla- 
tion at extra session of Congress for | 
relief of flood-stricken Southern States. | 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Report on election expenditures and | 
practices is made public by special in- 
vestigating committee of House. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


‘Construction | 


Construction of public toll bridges 
| financed by revenue bonds urged by the | 
|chief of the Bureau. of Public Roads, ° 
Thomas H. McDonald. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


‘Court Decisions | 


Court of Appeals of District of Co- 
lumbia denies writ of mandamus to 
compel Treasury Department and Bu- 
reau of Mint to purchase silver under 
Pittman Act, holding that relators are | 
not entitled to maintain action. (Amer- | 
jican Silver Producers Ass’n et al, v. 
Secretary of the Treasury et al.) 

Page 1, Col. 6 

District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of New York grants writ of ha- 
beas corpus to alien ordered to be de- 
ported, holding second degree man- 
slaughter does not involve moral turpi- 
tude. (United States, ex rel. Mongiovi, 
vy. Karnuth.) 


Page 8, Col. 1 | 


Circuit Court of Appeals for Sixth 
Circuit denies exception under Michi- 
gan statute to property of partnership 
in bankruptcy and sets aside assignment 
(Shefman et al. v. De Groot.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Sce Special Index and Law Digest on 

page &. 
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for the record. 

pending in your State, did Mr. F. R. G. 
Gordon come there and take some hand 
in it, a gentleman from Haverhill, Mass. ? 
A. Mr. Gordon came to Seattle and I 
talked to him and requested him to go 
back home. 

Q. How 
Brockett? A. 
sibly 48 hours, 

Q. Did he do anything for the measures 
at all? A. If he did, it was contrary to 
my instructions. 1 think he did. He was | 
there, I do not think, to exceed 48 hours, 

Q. Was he paid anything by your bu- 
reau or company? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know who sent him there? 
A. Yes, sir; he came there from the 
N. E. L. A. 

Q. How do you know that? A. Be- 
cause I was told that he was coming. 

Q. Do you recall whether you got 
that word by telegram or by letter? A. 
I think by letter. 

Q. Do you remember who signed it? 
A. No, whatever corespondence I had 
in reference to the Bone bill was with | 
Mr. Aylesworth. I assume that any let- 
ter I would have had would have been 
from him. | 

Q. Was Mr. Gordon in your State at 
any other time, to your knowledge; A. | 
Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Was Mr. Gordon ever instructed by 
you to get any copies of the initiative 
petitions that were being circulated? 

A. Oh, you are speaking now about a 
different Mr, Gordon. There is a man in 
my employ, that is, in the employ of the 
company in ny department, A Mr. Gor- 
don, who is, I suppose you, would call 
him, publicity agent for the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company. 

Q. Did 
initiative petition? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At whose direction? A. Mine. | 

Q. Do you know where he got them? 

A. At the city hall. 
not the city hall. Mr, Ross had them 
at the city hall and they had headquar- 


long was he there, Mr. 
I think he was there pos- 


, y {ters in the railway 
Q. At the time that this matter was | It might have been in 
not remember, 


either place. 


Q. What was done with them? | 
A. I think I kept one for my files and 


sent one to the Washington Water Power 
Company and one to the Pacific Power & 
Light Company. 
of the bill. 
petition 


They were early copies 
They were in the form of a 
they were circulating and we 


Customs 


Spain reduces duty on imports of 
maize, with no restrictions on importa- 


tion. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Calendar of the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Page 8 


District of Columbia 


Regulations under plant quarantines 
for District of Coiumbia are revised. 


Page 3, Col. 3 
Foodstuffs 


Representative Haugen announces in- | 


tention to reintroduce bill for amend- 
ment of Oleomargarine Act. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


| Rare Americana and historic 


Foreign Affairs 


American Ambassador to Belgium is 
appointed American delegate on Pre- |} 
paratory Commission for Disarmament. 

Page 10, Col. 5. 

Full text of statement by Senator | 
Johnson opposing revised plan for | 
American entrance into the World 


Court. 
Page Col. 1 
State Department announces changes 
in Foreign Service. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Forestry 


Department of Agriculture  an- 
nounces policy of safeguarding scien- 
tific, educational and esthetic value of , 
natural parks by creating reserves of | 
Virginia forest areas, 

Page 3, Col. 2 


British Columbia defers consideration 
of proposal for higher timber royalties. | 
Page 6, Col. 1! 


Gov't Personnel | 


| 

Norman T. Harriman designated as 

executive chairman of Federal Purchas- 
ing Board. 


9 


= 


Page 3, Col. 2) 


Chief Coordinator directs that no 
open-market purchases for small quan- 
tities of alcohol for Government needs 
be made until inquiry determines avail- | 
ability of seized aleohol for diversion , 
to required use, and prescribes pro- | 
cedure, 

Page 2, Col. 2| 

President asked to support legisla- | 
tion at extra session of Congress for 
relief of flood-stricken Southern States. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

President Hoover names members of 
board of mediation to investigate Texas- 
Pacific Railroad dispute. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

Capt. Eugene Regnier, U. S. 
assigned as military aide to Secretary 
ot State. 


wo 


| Same 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


each 


volume. 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 
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yeas corpus to alien ordered to be de- 
ported, holding second degree man- 
slaughter does not involve moral tur- 
pitude. (United States, ex rel. Mon- 
giovi, v. Karnuth.) 

Page 8, Col. 1 
| President Hoover accepts resignation 
‘of Francis A. Winslow, judge of the 
{District Court for the Southern Dis- 
itrict of New oYrk. 

Page 10, Col. 6 


‘Labor 


| Conciliation Service, Department of 
| Labor, effects settlement of 5 labor dis- 
|putes and announces filing of 11 new 
jdisputes for consideration. 


Libraries 


docu- 
ments of other countries included 
among recent gifts to Library of Con- 
gress. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Lumber 


. Chemical treatment of lumber for ex- 


'port to tropics is advocated to prevent | 


damage by termites. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Motion Pictures 


Antitrust suits pending in courts 
against motion-picture companies are 
reviewed by Department of Justice. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


National Defense 


Candidates who pass examinations for 


commissioned at once, Department of 
War announces. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Capt. Eugene Regnier, U. S. A., is 
assigned as military aide to Secretary 
of State. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Naval board to investigate and report 
on safety and salvage of submarines 
completes labors. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 
Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 


Oil 


Trade mark “Take It Yourself” for 


Page 9 


oils is denied registration by Commis- | 


sioner of Patents, on ground it is de- 
seriptive of selling method. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


‘Patents 


| Board of Appeals of the Patent Of- 


| fice disallows reissue claims on check 
| protecting devices as not being for 


invention as that agiginally 


claimed. (Ex parte Martineau.) 


Page 2, Col. 4 | Page 8, Col. 4 


State Department announces changes | 
in Foreign Service. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Daily engagements of the President | 

at the Executive Offices. 

Page 3 


Gov't Supplies | 


Norman T. Harriman designated as 
executive chairman of Federal Purchas- 
ing Board. | 

Page 3, Col. 2 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Measurement in Government Science 


—Article by Henry D. Hubbard, as- 
sistant to the director, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, 

Page 9 


Highways 
Construction of public toll bridges 
financed by revenue bonds urged by the 
chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 

Thomas H. McDonald. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Judiciary 


Newly established Court of Customs 


of rules in patent cases as practiced in 
Court of Appeals of District of Colum- 
bia, 
; Page 1, Col. 6 
Arbiter of War Claims acts on mo- 


tions affecting procedure and claims | 


based on patents. 
Page 10, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Law Digest on 
page 8. 


‘Postal Service 


_ Bonds of postmasters renewable dur- 
,ing April. 
| Page 9 


Prohibition 


Chief Coordinator directs that 
| open-market purchases for small quan- 
|tities of alcohol for Government needs 
| be made until inquiry determines avail- 
ability of seized alcohol for diversion to 
|}required use, and prescribes procedure. 
Page 2, Col. 2 


‘Public Utilities 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- 


Page 2, Col. 7 


| 
no 


| tigation of public utilities. Witness: 
Norwood W. Brockett, of Wasihngton. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
See under “Shipping” and “Raii- 
; roads” headings. 


‘Radio 


Television invention employing sim- 
| ple apparatus said to have been dem- 
onstrated successfully in Berlin. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Five broadcasters ask Radio Com- 
mission for revised status. 


Page 9, Col. 
Railroads 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| announces hearing April 13 on tentative 
| valuation of properties of Southern Pa- 
| cific system. 


9 
“ 





Page 6, Col. 1 

President Hoover names members of 
| ooard of mediation to investigate Texas- 
| Pacific Railroad dispute. 
' Page 6, Col. 1 

February revenues and expenses of 
the Pere Marquette, and Texas & New 
'Orleans railways. 


Page6é . 


| Rate decisions announced by the In- 
| terstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 


‘Retail Trade 


| Voluntary chain-store organizations 
in the United States estimated to have 
;membership of 55,000 stores. 


Page 1, Col. 3 
| Shipping 
| 


Vice president of Shipping Board 


| Army Medical Corps probably will be|says he disagrees with advisability of 


idisposing of all remaining vessels un- 
|der control of Board; scrapping of part 
of laid-up fleet considered. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


States Rights 


Circuit Court of Appeals for Sixth 
Circuit denies exception under Michigan 
statute to property of partnership in 
|bankruptey and sets aside assignment 
of claim. (Shefman et al. v. De Groot.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 


Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of the 
States is in recess until April 8 


Taxation 


Secretary of Treasury announces that 
receipts of income taxes in March ex- 
ceed expectation and indicate largest 
revenues of any fiscal year since 1921. 
| Page 1, Col. 5 
| Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
|transaction was sale of capital assets 
'wheve firm received its own stock as 
part payment and gain or loss depends 
jupon fair market value of stock. (New 
| Jersey Porcelain Co. v. Commissioner 
{of Internal Revenue.) 


United 


Page 4, Col. 1 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 


‘and Patent Appeals announces adoption peals, 


| Page 4 
| See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 4. 


‘Tobacco 


Demand for smoking pipes manufac- 
tured in France declined in 1928. 
| Page 3, Col. 4 


Trade Marks 


First Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents sustains cancellation of mark 
for toilet articles on ground of simi- 
‘larity to older mark although channels 
of distribution of goods were different. 
| (Malone vy. Aladdin Products Co.) 
| Page 8, Col. 5 

Trade mark “Take It Yourself” for 
oils is denied registration by Commis- 
sioner of Patents, on ground it is de- 
|seriptive of selling method. 
| Page 1, Col. 7 
| See Special Index « + Law Digest on 
page 8, 


|W eather 


! 
| Weather service for airports trans- 


District Court for the Western Dis- | script of testimony on March 28 before mitted by automatic printers. 


| trict of New York grants writ of ha- Federal Tyade Commission in its inves- | 


exchange building. , Bertrand was closely allied; in fact, he, employed, no. 
I do| was not allied with the power compa-!ing myself, Judge Healy. 
|nies or with this committee. 

Q. It is probably just as well to clear! versity graduate, and I have forgotten Harold C.. Train 
that up and let it appear in your state-|the name of the other one, who as-| 
work and 
nothing to do with the destruction of|who did address some’ of the smaller 


ment under oath that your bureau had 


any petitions in favor of this initiative 
movement? A. Absolutely not. 
Q. Although, I take it, it is recognized 


that such activilies did take place 
the State during the campaign? A. In 
‘this particular instance this man was 


had no copies of this bill that was drawn, 
so I requested Mr. Gordon to go down 
and get some copies of the bill. 


Page 1, Col. 1 





||! chise should rest in the publie only. 





assistance of two men, one just a un 


| sisted me generally in the 


meetings. 
| Q. Did 


| dress meetings? A. I think some of tl 


in | district managers addressed some of the! 


meetings, yes, sir, 
Excerpts from transcript of testi- 


the company employes ad- | 


i-| Legation at Berne; and 
- a. ae ike 


‘Mr. Hoover Accepts 


From District Bench. 


Resignation of Judge 


Francis A. Winslow Withdraws 
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Migratory Fowl 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


| To Be Counted by 


| Federal Agencies 


Twelve Government Bureaus 
To Aid Biological Sur- 
vey in Taking Series 
Of Censuses. 


Twelve bureaus of the Federal Gov- 


;ernment are cooperating through their 
| field organizations with the Bureau of 


Biological Survey in a census of migra- 
tory waterfowl in the United States, it 


| | was stated April 1 by the Department 


of Agriculttre. The full text of the 
statement follows: 
Data on the bulk movement of migra- 


, tory waterfowl, such as ducks, geese, 


swans, and coots, during their spring 
and fall migration, and on the surpris- 
ingly limited areas of their winter con- 
centration, are being accumulated 
through waterfowl censuses under the 


| leadership of the Biological Survey of 


the Department of Agriculture. This 
census taking, which was inaugurated 
about 18 months ago, is carried on 
through the cooperation of about 3,500 
volunteer observers. 

The waterfowl are widely distributed 
at various seasons throughout North 
America, In order to get definite in- 
formation regarding their occurrence, 
numbers, and migratory movements, di- 
rect observations must be made at regu- 
lar intervals at a great number of sta- 
tions throughout this enormous area. 


, Each observer selects an area typical of 


waterfowl conditions in his general re- 
gion, and agrees to count the birds there 
once a month on a date that is the same 
for all observers. 

Some of these cooperators travel on 
foot or in rowboats; others use automo- 
biles or motor boats. Wherever possible, 
the birds are actually counted, but where 
the numbers are too great for this, 
careful estimates are made and recorded. 

In the United States 12 bureaus or 
major units of the Federal Government 
that have field men stationed in suitable 
localities are cooperating with the Bio- 
logical Survey in the undertaking. In 
Canada the censuses are conducted, also 
cooperatively, through the office of the 
National Parks of Canada. 

All States and provincial departments 
concerned with game administration are 
giving active cooperation, and in many 
instances the entire warden force is aid- 
ing in the work. Information obtained 
through these censuses helps to fix 
proper open seasons and bag limits. 

It will be necessary to accumulate re- 
ports over a period of two or more years 
before a basis for calculations regard- 
ing possible increase or decrease in the 
waterfowl population can be established. 


Right_to Sue Is Denied 


ol 


+ 


Citizen of Soviet Russia , 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


when it granted this great privilege to 
|]; the subjects 


‘of any government’ ac- 
cording reciprocal rights to citizens of 
the United States, had in mind such 
governments as may be recognized by 
the proper authorities of the United 
States under our well-known policy of 
government. 

“Until the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is sorecognized this Court has 
no jurisdiction over the case at bar, ex- 
cept to dismiss it. It is therefore or- 
dered and adjudged that plaintiff’s peti- 
tion be, and the same is hereby, dis- 
missed.” 

The full text of the opinion will 

be published in the issue of April 4. 


Toll Bridge Construction 
By Revenue Bonds Favored 


[Continued from Page 6. 
purpose to build the bridge for which the 
franchise is sought. If, after the 
franchise is granted, conditions develop 
that make it impossible for the holder 
to carry out his implied agreement to 
build, the right to dispose of the fran- 
It 
is difficult to conceive of any sound pub- 


lic reason for the granting of assignabl > 


franchises; and the fact that its con 
dence has been gravely abused in many 
instances should incline the publie to 


I did most of the speak- Rear Admiral Hilary P. Jones; J. Pier- look with suspicion upon applications for 
I had the! pont Moffat, Secretary of the American 
Commander | 


this form of franchise. 

The term of the franchise should also 
be definitely limited, and suitable provi- 
|sion should be made for the recapture 
jof the bridge by the public at the end 
jof the specified period or at any time 
prior to the expiration of such period 
upon terms definitely sel out and fair to 
both parties. 

Finally, in the interest of the traveling 
public the rates of toll to be levied should 
{be subject to regulation by suitable pub- 


petitions 
| anybody 
reau or company? A. No, sir. 


derstand, 
Now, possibly | aside from the power companies? A. | against it? A. No, sir. 
| There were other 
| bitterly opposed to them with whom Mr. | 


Q. Was any other use ever made of 


those petitions? A. No, sir. 


Q. Did any signed petitions ever come 


into the possession of your bureau or 
company 
your knowledge? A. No, sir. 


or any of its employes, to 


Q. Was there ever any destruction of 
which had been signed by! 
in connection with your bu- 


Q. You recall that there was a man 


convicted of getting signatures and de-| 
stroying petitions on which they ap-| 
peared? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. His name was what? A. Bendetta. 


Q. You, of course, know of the 


in- | 


dictment? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And I do not want to imply any-! 


Q. Or with any similar reference? | 


A. No, sir. 


Q. Do you know whether these men 


were employed by anybody? A. I have 
never understood that at all. 


Q. You have never understood 


incident at all? A. I have my suspicions 
| but they are not evidence. 


on 


Q. No. I take it they do not involve! 


Q. There were other interests, I un- | 
opposed to these measures 


interests that were 


convicted, 


Q. I do not wish to leave any implica- | 


tion on the record that you people had 
anything to do with it, and 
not be implied by asking you about it. 
You state on your oath that you had 
nothing to do with 
nothing. 

Q. Did the 
against this measure 
signatures? A. No, sir. 

Q. Was there any increase in com- 
mercial advertising or any advertising 
by your company, or any other that you 
know of, during the time this campaign 
was on? A. No, sir. . 

Q. Were moving pictures made and 
exhibited in opposition to the Bone and 


companies advertise 
over their own 


thing by asking about it, but do I un-| Erickson bills? A. No, sir. 
| Seemeans enevently that your company 
and your bureau had nothing te do with| some moving picture in connection with | 
that? A. Absolutely nothing. | .? 


Q. Was there not an exhibition of 


the campaign, Mr. Brockett? 

A. The only movie we have ever had 
out there was the one gotten out by 
Stone & Webster showing the history 


of power generation going back to the} 


earliest days and steam generation and 


coming down to the more modern meth- 
We 


ods of producing electric energy. 
may have been showing a picture at the 
same time but never in connection with 


: ; | : 
"ou get some copies of the | anybody connected with the power com-|this campaign, and I do not believe it| 
; panies? A. They do not. 


knowledge. 


Q. Were radio addresses 


Q. Were public speakers employed? 


it should, 


it? A. Absolutely 


broadcast | the following advisors: 


mony on March 28 before the Fed- 
eval Trade Commission in its in- 
vestigation of public utilities will be 
continued in the issue of April 3. 


First Message to Congress 


Prepared by Mr. Hoover 


President Hoover. it was stated orally 
at the White House April 1, has com- 
pleted the first draft of his message to 
Congress. The document, which it was 
explained, probably will be sent to the 
;Capitol and not be read in person by 


Mr. Hoover, is expected to deal almost | 


wholly with the two subjects for which 
the extraordinary session was called, 


farm relief legislation and revision of | 


| the tariff. 


American Delegate Named 
|To Disarmament Conference 


| .The American Ambassador to Belgium, 
| Hugh S. Gibson, has been appointed 
American delegate on the Preparatory 


|Commission for Disarmament, the De- | 


}partment of State announced April 1. 


The full text of the Department’s state- 


|was the same time, to the best of my | ment follow: 


| 


Ambassador Gibson will be assisted by 
The American 
| Minister to Switzerland, Hugh R. Wil- 
|son; from the Department of War, Major 


- jii¢ agencies, which also should have 
was announced power to enforce necessary requirements 


President Hoover, it ] 
as to methods of operation, the mainte- 


Executive 


| 
| en 
| 
| 
| 


orally at the ¥ = aoe April 1,/D8nce of the structure, and other matters 
Offices, received and accepted, April “+ in order to promote the public conven- 
the resignation of Francis A. Winslow, jence and protect life and property. 
las judge of the United States District —_——_—__— 
1 " - ' ietric f J , ’ . . . . 
aes for the Southern District of New Shipping Board Considers 
| Allegations against Judge Winslow’s | Plan to Scrap 150 Ships 
{eonduct of bankruptcy cases were made 
in the 70th Congress in a resolution (H..\ er 
| 9 pa 2 — ' [Continued from Page 1.] 
ne ey Pred ON ee Atv? | ployed in the teeneooutnls wade, One 
Sn ; y i i to purchase a 
Debated in Congress. company, he said, desires ‘ 
Following reference of the resolution number of steel dieweli an of ~~ “De- 
‘to the Judiciary Committee, that body ance” type for diese oe and for the 
authorized its chairman, Representative Creation of an entirely new freight 
Graham (Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa., to | S@Tvice. , D 7 
ask the House for authority to investi-|, The Board, as time goes on, is receiv- 
gate the charges as a matter of fair-| ing better prices for its established lines, 
ness to both the judge and the accusers.|Mr. Plummer pointed out. The Gulf- 
!'The jurist’s friends and the proponents | Brazil River Plate Line recently was sold 
lof the investigation debated the pro-| for $2,700,000, he said, or at the rate of 
posed inquiry on the floor of the House | bout $28 per ton, 17 he Board also re- 
and a substitute resolution by Mr, Gra- | ceived a “fair price” for the United 
ham as chairman, authorizing the in- | States Lines and American Merchant ; 
vestigation, was passed by both Houses—| lines. sold to the P. W. Chapman Co, 
the House on February 19 and the Sen-| !n¢., for more than $16,000,000, he said, 
ate on February 23. This was House == = 
Joint Resolution 425, which became Pub-| which was referred to the Judiciary 
lic Resolution No. 93. y : Committee. Since then the subcommit- 
Representative LaGuardia again, in tee of the Judiciary Committee has been 
; the closing hours of Congress, brought engaged in intermittent investigation at 
|up the subject, this time making formal Washington and at New York City. The 
| impeachment charges, accusing Judge subcommittee is headed by Representa- 
Winslow of high crimes and misdemean- | tive Dyer (Rep.), of St. Louis, Mo., as 





A. Well, I would not say they were|John N. Greely; Department of Navy, | ors embodied in House Resolution 847, | chairman, 


a 


t 
t 


+B, 





